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Tumry-Sixtu Concress, Ist Session. 


than a third of a century, consccrated to freedom. 
This bond of national faith, this pledge of na- 
tional honor, stood in the road of their ambition. 


But men whose lives are but a series of viola- | 
tions of the dearest rights that God has bestowed | 


on man cannot be expected to be bound b 


pledges of national faith and national honor. This | 


time-honored compact was annulled, the barrier 
between freedom and slavery broken down. The 
whole country was astounded at the perfidy of 
the act. 

But the climax was not reached. The Territor 
was overrun with deSperadoes; ruffians from ad- 


joining States usurped the rights of actual settlers, | 
stuffed balloteboxes with illegal votes, and elected | 


members of their own lawless bands to the Le- 
gislature to enact laws by which every friend of 
freedomamightbe driven from the country. : 

Innocent and unoffending men were murdered 
in cold blood, houses were consumed with fire, 
hamlets laid in smoking ruins, homeless and 
houseless innocents, women and tender childfn, 


were driven forth exposed to the winds and storms | 


of heaven. 


All these wrongs, all these outrages, all these | 


crimes of blood and deeds of horror, were com- 
mitted to plant the accursed institution on the 
soil that had been, by a great national act, dedi- 
cated to freedom. But violence and arson, blood- 
shed and murder failed. The black banner of sla- 
very is trailing in the dust. The starsand stripes 
wave triumphantly over a free and joyous people. 
The heretofore invincible is conquered. I have 
borrowed the word ‘‘ aggression’’ to express the 
conduct of the South toward the North. Ido 


not intend to make the charge without the speci- | 


fications: 

1. [ charge upon slavery that the enforcement 
of the Missour! compromise was an aggression 
upon the North. 

2. I charge the annexation of Tcxas, whereby 
the Mexican war was brought upon the country, 
more than two hundred millions of money were 
spent, and many thousand lives sacrificed, as an 
aggression. 

3. I charge that the adoption of the fugitive 
slave law, with many of its odious and obnoxious 
provisions, was an aggressiov upon the people of 
the North. 

4. I charge that the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the Dred Scott case, was an aggression 
upon the North. It was a decision made for the 
benefitof slavery, and to deprive the people of the 
free States of their equal rahe in the Territories. 


5. I charge that the repeal of the Missouri com- | 


promise line was an outrageous aggression upon 
the rights of the North; disreputable to the nation 
and dishonorablé to the party engaged in it; one 
that has brought in its train innumerable woes, 
and created an excitement that will not be allayed 
cone the present generation. 

6. I charge that the murders, robberies, and 
arsons in Kansas, were aggressions of slavery. 


All these things that I have charged as aggres- | 


sions of slavery are national aggressions, for 
which the slavery party, having control of the 
administration of this Government, are responsi- 
ble. I charge them as direct, positive aggressions 
on the rights of the free people of the North. In 
addition to these great national aggressions, there 
are numerous similar infringements upon the rights 
of individuals of the North—of tarring and feath- 


ering of whipping—acts of such barbarity and 
crue 


them recited. 

Recently a whole community of moral, peacea- 
ble citizens were driven from their homes, com- 
pelled to abandon their property, and seek refuge 
in a free State from the violence of slaveholders. 
There are, no doubt, many good and humane 
men in slave States, who deprecate these wrongs; 
but they dare not utter a word: every mouth must 


stopped, every lip must be sealed, every voice 
must be hushed, all must be silent as the grave; | 
the most inexorable despotism reigns supreme. 

Having endeavored to show what slavery was, 
and what it has done, I now propose to show 
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ty that it would chill a man’s blood to hear | 


| 
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what it intends to do. Its advocates claim that 
the territory now belonging to the Government is 
the common oe of all the States, having 
been acquired by the common blood and treasure 
of all; that, therefore, the inhabitants of the slave 
States have a right to immigrate to the Territories, 
and take with them their slaves. I am willing to 
admit that the inhabitants of one section of the 
country have just the same rigfts in the Territo- 
ries that the inhabitants of another section have. I 
say it would be an act of injustice to deny one 
man any right in the Territory that another man 
has, and would be just cause of complaint. But 


Iam not willing to give toa man from a slave | 


State any greater rights than toa man froma free 
State. And when I have admitted that all have 
the same constitutional rights in the Territories, 
I have by no means admitted that men from the 
South have a right to hold slaves in the Territo- 


ries. You may go, and take your slaves with you, || 


if you have a mind to run the risk; I say you 


| shall not take your slave laws with you. 


I say that slavery is but the creation of some 
local enactment, and that no property can exist 
in a human being unless it is made so by some 


law. This opinion was entertained by the found- | 
ers of this Republic, and by nearly every states- | 
man in this country until very recently. We hear | 
much said about the constitutional rights of the | 
| South: it is thundered in our ears from the be- | 


ginning to the end of the session of Congress. 
What is meant by this stereotyped expression | 
do not exactly comprehend; and I presume many 
who make use of the phrase do not understand it. 
If you mean by this that the Constitution of the 
United States gives you the right to go into the 
Territories belonging to the people of this coun- 


stitution of the United States nowhere recognizes 
slaves as property. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that slaves are not 
property under the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion gives you the right to reclaim your slaves if 
they escape into any other State; thisis all the right 
it gives you, and all there is in the Constitution 
that can by any possibility be construed to apply 
to slaves. To contend that there is any power 
given in the Constitution which enables the slave- 


holder to take his slaves with him into a Terri- | 


tory, and not only his slaves, but his slave laws, 


and the slave laws of all the slave States, is an | 


assumption of power that | am not willing to con- 
cede to him. It is claimed that if persons from 


| the slave States are not permitted to go into the || 


Territories, and take with them their slaves and 
slave laws, the rights of the slave States are vio- 
lated. This cannot be. If you claim to take into 
the Territories the Jaws of the slave States, and 


not only the laws, but the constitution of a slave | 


State, I claim, also, that I will take the constitu- 
tion of my State, which says there shall be nei- 
ther slavery nor involunigry servitude; and if you 
do not permit this, the rights of my State are vio- 
lated, if your doctrine be true. 

The immigrants from every State in the Union, 


| under the power claimed by the slavery propa- 





gandists, would have a rightto take with them all 
the constitutions and all the laws of all the States. 


The confusion which would follow would be | 


worse than at the Tower of Babel. If a citizen 
of any slave State leaves it, and goes into a free 
State or Territory to reside, he takes with him 


| none of the rights or powers with which his State 


clothed him while he remained therein. He can 
take with*him such articles as, by the universal 
consent of mankind, are considered property, and 
exercise ownership over them. When at home, 
Iam a legal voter; I can vote for any State or 
county officer, or President of the United States. 
But if I cross the river, a distance of eighty rods, 


or go out of my election district, or in any other 
direction, I have no such privilege. The right of 


suffrage, which is the highest right that ever can 


be exercised by a citizen, is controlled by the laws 


and constitution of each particular State. Inthe 
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| State of Ohio a man need not be a property-holder 


to entitle him to the right of suffrage; if he remove 
into a State where he must have a property = 
fication before he can vote, are the rights of the 





State he left violated? 1 presume no one will con- 


tend thattheyare. Aman may have some power 


in the State of Virginia given by its Legislature 
—the right to issue paper moncy for instance ; but 
if he remove to Ohio, he has not this right. No 
man would pretend to claim that any of the rights 
of Virginia are infringed. 

Yetthe man who would make this claim, would 
be just as reasonable as he who should claim that 
the rights of Virginia are invaded because her 
slaveholders are not permitted to take slaves into 
Kansas or Nebraska. 

I understand those southern men, who talk so 
much about southern rights claim not only the 
right to take slaves into the Territories, but they 
claim the right to take slave laws and the habits 


| and customs which are eam in the slave 


States. They claim to take laws by which four 
million negroes are reduced to the condition of 
brutes. Six million white men, women, and chil- 
dren, who have to obtain their living by labor, 
are condenned to perpetual degradation and igno- 
rance, by which three hundred and fifty thousand 
slavcholders can govern and control the destinies 
of the miilions of people in the slave States; and 
not only of those people, but of this great country 


| of ours. They not only claim the right to take 


their negroes into the Territories, but they claim 
to take laws there that will deny to every man the 
frecdom of speech and the liberty of the press. 


| They claim the right to seal every man’s lips, and 


stop every man’s mouth, on questions of great 


|| national interest. They claim to take with them 
try, and take with you, hot only your human | 


chattels, but also your bloody slave laws, I say, 
you have no such constitutional rights. The Con- | 


the right to condemn as a felonthe man who ma 

utter and maintain the Declaration of fadepent 
ence, or the opinions of the conscript fathers 
of the Republic. They claim to take with them 
the right to condemn asa felon the man who dares 
proclaim the precepts of our holy religion. They 
claim to take with them the right to strip naked 
and cut into gashes the back of the man who utters 
opinions that do not exactly ** square and corner” 


| with the interests of the aristocratic slaveholders. 


A negro pepulation is one by no means desir- 


| able, but a free white man could live where there 


are negroes, ang maintain his freedom; but no 
white non-slaveholder can live where slave laws, 
customs, and habits pertain, and retain the rights 
that belong to free men in free States. 

A man may live in the swamps of the torrid zone 
and escape the crocodiles, alligators, and other 
slimy ilk creeping things, but he cannot escape 
the miasma and poison of the atmosphere. 

If the slaveholder is permitted to go into the 
Territories and take his slave laws, habits, and 


| customs, the people of the free States are toa 


great extent excluded therefrom, and deprived of 
all rights therein. 

But slaveholders say they will go; they will 
take their slaves, and hale slave code; they will 
establish there such a despotism as reigns in some 
of the slave States; they will poison the air that 


| surrounds the fertile plains of the West, until 
| freedom shall sicken and die; and we are con- 


stantly told that if we do not yiéld to their un- 
reaonable demands, this Union shall be dissolved. 

But these threats do not move oralarm me, and 
for the best of all possible reasons; I do not be- 
lieve that the gentlemen who make these threats 
intend to leave their places on this floor—nor, if 
they should, would the country suffer any loss. 
The section they represent would stili remain 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and our glorious flag would still wave over 


| its fertile plains and lofty mountains, its woody 


dells and shelving rocks, its gurgling fountains, 
and rippling rills. Good, loyal, and patriotic men 


| would come here to fill the vacant places, ready 


and able to discharge their duty to the country, 
and to the whole country. 

Notwithstanding these threats of disunion from 
the Democratic party, we hear much holy horror 
expressed in regard to a sectional party, and muck 
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nationality of the Democratic party consists in de- 
voting al! the energies and power of the Federal 
Government to advancing the interests, aims, and 
ends of about one hundred thousand men. Its con- 
servatism consists in its avowed determination to 
dissolve the Union, should a majority of our peo- 
ple, in the exercise of their legal and constitu- 
tional rights, elect a President not acceptable to 
that party. 

There are, I presume, not more than one hun- 
dred thousand men in this country who feel any 
desire to extend the boundaries of slavery, or who 
would, had they the power, add one other slave 
State to the Union. Vet the whole power of this 
Government is devoted to that one object; its en- 
tire strength concentrated in one spasmodic effort 
to extend slavery. The agricultural, the manu- 
facturing, the great commercial interests of thig 
country are entirely ignored, neglected, and for- 
gotten, that the interests of one hundred thousand 


THE 


slaveholders may be advanced. The great pur- | 
suits by which twenty-five million people live are | 


not considered worthy the attention of this Dem- 
ocratic party; while one hundred thousand aristo- 
crats require its entire services, Yet this is the 
great national party! While so determined upon 
rule is it, that if a majority of the people should 
decide against it, and discharge its members from 
places of trust and honor, they threaten to destroy 


thisGovernment. Such is the conservative party | 


commended to our most favorable consideration. 


‘The slavery party is constantly complaining | 
that the free States enact personal liberty laws, | 
and that they do not fulfill their constitutional | 


obligations. Whatever acts may be passed by 
our Legislatures, so. that they 


have noright tocomplain. But if you think that 
Constitution violated, you have your remedy. 
Send your attorneys into the free States; com- 


oO not interfere | 
with the Constitution of the United States, you | 
»y 


mence your suits in the Federal courts, and try | 


the validity of our statutes. We pledge ourselves 
that your agents shall be od treated, and shall 
have a fair hearing. We will 


not follow your | 


example; we will not pass laws in plain.and pal- | 
pable violation of your rights, and in palpable | 
violation of the Constitution, and then drive out, | 


by threats or violence, any man who may come 
into the State to test the validity of such enact- 
nients. 

3efore you complain of us, go home and seize 
and hang the pirates who are hovering around 
your shores engaged in the slave trade. You may 
say a jury willnotconvict them. Why not? Be- 
cause the community sustains them in their un- 
holy traffic and in their violation of the laws. But 
if you really desired to punish those men, you 
could easily devise the ways and means—a oh 


Lip- | 


ping on the bare back with a raw hide, a coat of | 
tar and feathers, or some other corrective that you | 


are in the habit of using. I would not advise 
these punishments ina free State; they would not 


be practicable; but in States where such things | 


are in constant use, it is rather surprising that 


some person has not thought of thus applying | 


them. 
whole civilized world to be piracy, you permit to 


Men who commit acts declared by the | 


escape, while you say you will hang the man who | 


circulates Helper’s book 
of the free States, arrest and punish the scoun- 
drels who so cruelly treated the Irishman at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, for no offense but saying 
that slavery was detrimental to free labor, 

Take from place {nd power the men whose 
hands and fates are reeking and smoking with 


the blood of our people in Kansas, and put them | 


to death. Punish the thousands of others who 
have committed acts of violence against free State 
men and are yet unwhipped of justice. These 
things you must do before you complain of us. 
1 take no pleasure in these criminations and re- 
criminations. [ know that all the States are a 
part of my country; but when [ hear of the wrongs 
and outrages perpetrated on men merely because 
they will not subscribe to the doctrines you hold, 
and hear you complain of us for not doing our 
duty as citizens, I will let you know that you, 
too, ‘‘ are made of penetrable stuff.’’ I have 
** |.earned to deride your flerce decree, 
And break you onthe wheel you meant for me,”’ 
I do not mean to interfere with any man’s legal 
or constitutional rights, The people of the slave 


States haye the right to continue slavery there if | 


te 


Before you complain | 


| 


| 


| 

poctee to be paid on letters for the 
| y 

} 


| with it..But [ intend to maintain my own rights. 
To draw an impassable line around slavery ,and 
confine it within its present limits; an absolute abo- 
lition of the African slave trade; the Territories to 
be kept free for homes for free men—these meas- 
ures | regard as absolutely essential to the perpetu- 
ation of this Government, and to the highest devel- 


opmentofthe Anglo-Saxonrace. Ihaveendeavored | 


to show what slavery is, what it has done, and 
what it intends todo. I have also endeavored to 
show what are the aims and objects of the Re- 
publican party; and if they cannot be tolerated— 
if such principles cannot be sustained by the peo- 


fortune of that people. They are the principles 
that ought to be sustained by all people that are 


which this Government was founded; they were 


were cherished by.the greatest names that adorn 


during its patriotic and virtuous and heroic age. 
They were emblazoned on every banner that 
waved over our army in every battle-ficld of the 
Revolution; during the storm and darkness they 
were the bright ‘‘signet on the bosom of the 
cloud; the rainbow of promise and of hope.”’ 


the committee on the tariff question. [His speech 
will be published in the aeeenes.) 

Mr. FLORENCE moved that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. Spinner hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Burrinton reported that the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union had had under 


ment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize 


| and for other purposes; and had come to no con- 
clusion thereon. 


And then, on motion of Mr. FLORENCE, (at 
five o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, -fpril 26, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. L. Exuiorr. 
| The Journalof yesterday wasread and approved. 


POSTAGE ON LETTERS TO PACIFIC, ETC. 


the Postmaster General, accompanied by the draft 
of a bill in reference to pastages on papers and 
letters to the Pacific coast; both of which | ask to 


Post Office and Post Roads. My object in hav- 
ing them printed is, that the subject may not be 





| an opportunity to examine the matter, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. 


after it shall have been read. 
The bill was read by its title, as follows: 
A bill relative to postage on newspapers in pack- 
| ages, on letters to and from the Pacific coast, and 


| for other purposes. 
| Mr. COLFAX. I wolild state that this isa bill, | 
| prepared with some care after consultation be- | 
| tween the Acting Postmaster General and myself, | 
intended to increase the convenience of the Post | 


Office Department to the public; to attract to it 
mail matter, which is now remunerating express 
companies for its carriage; apron California 
acific coast 

the overland mail routes, even if under three 
thousand miles, ahd for other purposes of minor 


importance. I desire to have the bill printed, with | 


the explanatory letter of the Postmaster General, 
so that, when [ shall call it up on its passage, it may 
be in print, that gentlemen can understand all of 
its provisions, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. [have no objection to the 
order to print, 

The bill was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
, Post Roads, and, together with a communication 
| from the Acting Postmaster General explanatory 
of said bill, ordered to be printed. _ 

Mr. COLFAX, [ now enter a motion to recon- 


wt _ 


ple of any section of this country—it is the mis- | 


fitted for civil liberty; they are the principles on | 
baptized in the best blood of this nation; they || 


the brightest pages of the history of our country | 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, next addressed | 


| consideration the Union generally, and —— | 
larly House bill No. 338, to provide for the pay- | 


a Joan, to regulate and fix the duties on imports, | 


Mr. COLFAX. I holdin my hand a letter from | 


have printed, and referred to the Committee on the | 


| called up for action without members having had | 


I would like to hear the | 
bill read, reserving the right to object, if I desire, | 
| 5 g J 





Iandation of a national, conservative party. The || me desire soto do. I have noright to interfere 


sider the reference, so as to be able toc 
|! action when the House is full. 


| The motion to reconsider was passed over, 


SERVICE OF PROCESS. 

Mr. HOARD, by unanimous consent, intro. 
duced a bill to provide for serving process in cor. 
tain cases; which was read a first and second 

|| time, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


all it up for 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A.message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by James By 
ANAN, his Private Secretary. 


PURCHASE OF MORMON POSSESSIONS. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask the unanimous 
consent of the House to introduce a resolution, | 
desire to have it read, and I will say, if there is no 
|| objection, I shall propose to have the considera- 
| tion of the resolution postponed for some five or 
|| six weeks. The subject is one of importance 
| and one upon which i desire to be ¢eard. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 'Tiiat the 
Hon. James L. Orr, of the State of South Carolina, Generaj 
Alexander W. Doniphan, of the State of Missouri, and 
Governor John Wood, of the State of Hlinois, be, and they 
are hereby, appointed commissioners on the part of the 
Unfted States to proceed to Salt Lake City, in the Territory 
of Utah, and negotiate with the Mormons ror the purchase 
of their possessions, tor and on behalf of the General Goy- 
ernment, upon the express understanding and agreement, 
and none other, that they shall remove within a reasonable 
time trom without the limits and jurisdiction of the Amer- 
ican Republic; that the said commissioners be, and they 
are hereby, invested with plenary powers to negotiate with 
the said Mormons forthe object aforesaid ; that they be in- 
structed to say to said people that, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, deliberately formed, their peculiar institutions, or- 
ganization, and practices, are such that it will be impossible 
for them, in a Government like ours, if the future can be 
judged by the past, to maintain themselves for any great 
|! length of time ; that the peace of the United States, as well 
| as their own welfare and safety, imperiously require their 
removal as aforesaid; that said removal ought to be and 
can be effected, if they will consult their best interest, in a 
quiet manner, and to the advantage of all parties, as Con- 
gress most earnestly hopes it nay be. 

That experience has shown, and their history in Ohio, 
Missouri, and Illinois, from each of which States the people 
were in turn compelled to drive them, abundantly proves 
they cannot live in peace and good neighborhood with any 
other community contiguous to them; that commotion, war, 
bloodshed, and almost every conceivable species of ciime, 
characterize theirconduct; that entertaining the views and 
practicing the abominations they do in total disregard of all 
respect to God and man, religion and morality, and situated 
as they are upon the direct route or highway tothe Pacitic 
ocean, where, as said experience has shown, they cannot 
be brought to justice by process of law, it is useless for 
, Congress to disguise the fact, or attempt to do it, that deadly 
feuds and civil war between them and other settlers on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains will inevitably occur, and 
hence it is our duty both to them and the country to warn 
| them of the consequences and avert the calatnity, if possi- 
ble, by paying them a fair compensation for their property, 
and thus give them no reasonable ground to complain of a 
removal. 

‘That the Government of the United States has the power, 
and it is its bounden duty, to protect itself from internal as 
well as external foes, who dety and contemn its authority, 
while receiving its protection, and seek to subvert and 
overthrow its good order and well-being; and that the Mor- 
mons, having furnished, by their owmnisconduct, contin- 
ued for a long series of years, the most undoubted evidence 
of their hostility to it, and of their being a band or associa- 
tion of alien enemies in our midst, disregarding and tramp- 
‘| ling upon all the sacred obligations of patriotism and all 
the duties of citizens, they will have no just cause of com- 
plaint if they are not tolerated in their shameful and in- 
iquitous course, having long since declared themselves by 
their acts, both moral and governmental outlaws, who can- 
not be dealt with and punished in our courts as other crim- 
inals. 

That the commissioners aforesaid shall report their ac- 
| tion in the premises to the next session of the present Con- 
| | gress; and shall-cach receive a compensation of ten dollars 

per day for the time actually employed in the discharge of 
|| their duties, and all necessary expenses, both to be certi 
|| fied to by themselves, and paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. : 
That it shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States to cause to be transmitted to the said commission- 
|| ers, immediately upon the passage and approval of the fore- 
| going resolutions, an authenticated copy thereof; and if 
they accept the appointment therein conferred, they shail 
| 
| 


CH- 





notify him of the fact within ten days after tse receipt of 
said resolutions ; and in the «vent they neglect or fail to do 
so, it shall be the further duty = the mereka . - 
hereby empowered, to appoint others in their places, 
shall i vested with the same powers, perforin the same 
duties, and receive the same compensation as the commis- 
sioners specified or named herein. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I think I have a right to 
ask if there is a quorum present. 

| Mr. FLORENCE. I trust that the same i 
dulgence which has been granted to gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House will be given 
to gentlemen upon this side. 
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Mr. HATTON. I move that the rules be sus- 
— and that the House resolve itself into the | 





ommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union: | 
The motion was agreed to. ¢ 


| 
| 
THE TARIFF BILL. 
| 
| 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Burrinton in the chair,) and resumed the | 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 338) to pro- | 
yide for the payment of outstanding Treasury | 
notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the | 
duties on imports, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the bill before the 
committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
(Mr. Extot] had the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I beg the pardon of the 
Chair, but I believe, when the committee last | 
rose, [ had the floor. At the time, I said, in or- | 
der that I might not be deprived of the opportu- 
nity of submitting the remarks I desired, that I 
did not wish to address the committee at that late | 
hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts had previously yielded the floor, with 
the understanding that he should have the floor 
when the House should again go into committec. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I would then ask the gen- 
tlemar from Massachusetts to yield me about five | 
minutes, inasmuch as-I supposed I was entitled 
to the floor, to make a few remarks upon the tariff. 

Mr. ELIOT. I will yield to the gentleman a 
few minutes. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have of- 


fered a substitute for the tariff sections of the bill || 


reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
because I am sincerely desirous that we shall ef- 
fect a reformation of the tariff; and it is my firm 
belief that the bill of the committee, however it 
may pass the House, will not meet the acquies- 
cence of the Senate. The country requires an in- 
creased revenue, and the people demand that this 
shall be obtained by discriminating duties. These 
views I have kept in mind; and I believe that the 
project introduced by me, which I acknowledge 
is partly borrowed from a similar bill introduced 
last year, is ample for these purposes, It is simple 
in its details; it avoids the peculiarities and com- 
plications of the main bill; it is free from com- 
pound duties; it has no minimums; it gives spe- 
cific duties for our country’s staples; and it is 
one which I firmly believe would be acceptable to 
the Senate, leaving for further legislation any ex- 
tension of the system. I have made the altera- 
tionsas fewand as plainas possible, to be effective. 


I will briefly explain its provisions, premising that | 


I have named the beginning of the next fiscal year | 
as the time when it shall go into effect, instead of | 
a later time during the year, as proposed by the | 
Committee of Ways and Means. | leave the free 

list untouched and unaltered—my change is upon | 
articles now 8 to duty. It might be im- | 
proved; but, wishing to avert opposition, I have | 
preferred merely to increase the duty on dutiable | 
articles, and not to extend their numbees. I have | 
brought the schedules back and up to the tariff | 
of 1846, save only the first two, A and B, which | 
have not been put as high as they then were. I 
have transferred all the textile fabrics—manufac- | 
tured dry goods—to the one and the same class; 
thus getting rid of the fraud practiced in determ- | 
ining which ingredient is the most prominent, 
placing them all on one meone, leaving no temp- 
tation for fraud or perjury. 1 have placed spe- 





cific duties on articles of a nearly uniform value, 
assessing a general value, instead of leaving it to 
the appraisers. Brandy and such liquors are 
placed at full but not extravagant rates; while the 
other articles are but little; if anything, above the 
rates of the tariff of 1846, squared into specifics; 
making the collection of the real duty more cer- 


Brandy, one dollar per gallon ; 

Gin, whisky, and spirits distilled from grain, fifty cents 
per gallon; 

Coal, one dollar per ton ; 

Coke and culm of coal, five cents per bushel ; 

Russian hemp, forty dollars per ton ; 
nme hemp, or plaintain bark, twenty-five dollars per 

Sisal grass, jute, coir, or other such vegetable substances, 
Unmanuaetured, and not otherwise provided for, twenty- 
five dollars per ton ; 

Manu.actured flax and codilla, or tow of flax aud hemp, 
twenty-five dollars per ton; 

Lead, uumanufactured, one cent per pound ; 

Ziuc, in pigs or bars, one half cent per pound; 


| 
| 
tain. My entire list is as follows: 


| $360,000,000, the highest point ever yct attained 





| ule ** D,”’ of the tariff act of July 30, 1846, a duty of twenty- 





' tlemen, members of the House, may see just what | 


| upon the subject, I submit, in conclusion, the en- | 





Zinc, in sheets, one and a half cent per pound ; 
Steel, in bars, cast, shear, or German, fifty dollars per 

















| ner than one fourth of an inch nor thicker than one inch, 
| and not narrower than one and one fourth inch nor wider 
n; || than six inches, sixteen dollars per ton ; 

Steel, all other kinds, forty-five dollars per ton; Pig, old, and scrap tron, six dollars per ton ; 


Railroad iron, cast iron, and castings, twelve dollars per || Manufactured iron not otherwise provided for, twenty 
ton ; dollars per ton ; 
Bar iron, round or square, not less than five cighths of White sugar, two cents per pound ; 
an inch nor more than three inches in diameter; tat, not Refined sugar, three cents per pound ; 
thinner than one fourth of an inch nor thicker than one | Other kinds of sugar, one Ra and a quarter per pound ; 
inch, and not narrower than one and one fourth inch nor || Molasses, six cents per gallon. 
wider than six inches, sixteen dollars per ton; Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That in all cases in 
Pig, old, and scrap iron, six dollars per ton ; which the invoice and entry shall not contain the weight 
Manufactured iron, not otherwise provided for, twenty || or quantity, or measure of goods, wares, or merchandise 
dollars per ton; | now weighed or measured or gauged, the same shall be 
White sugar, two cents per pound ; weighed, measured, or gauged at the expense of the owner, 
Refined sugar, three cents per pound ; agent, or consignee. 
Other kinds of sugar, one cent and one fourth per pound ; Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares 
Molasses, six cents per gallon. | and merchandise imported after the passage ot this act,and 


‘ which may be in the public stores on the 30th day of June 
This schedule embraces the staples of all sec- || next, shall be subject, when afterwards entered for con- 


tions; and this bill, if passed, will augment the || sumption, to no other rate of duty than if the same bad 
revenue about twenty per cent. above present | — ie and belt forther. at = . of eae liad 

: : ia : Sec. 5. o e it further enacted, That no claim for abate- 
rates. snes that the exports of the next || mgnt or diminution of duty shall be allowed by reason or 
year will reach the expectation of the Secretary 


e \ onaiccount of any damage or depreciation in value arising 
of the Treasury, which would require about four |) after exportation, but the same shall be valued as at the time 


hundred million dollars of imports, this tariff || ° ee ee ke - oe shall be wate for or by 
would give about seventy-five million dollars; but || as = iene or abotement Seen he alee con 
if, as 1s hoped, the imports shall not exceed || Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That this act shall go 
into effect on the Ist day of July, 1860, at which time all 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act shali be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. CURTIS. Before the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Exror] proceeds with his 
remarks, I wish to give notice to the members of 
the committee that the report and bill of the select 
committee on the Pacific railroad are printed and 
ready for distribution, and can be had by sending 


in any year, then a revenue from duties of about | 
sixty-seven and a half million dollars would be 
received under this bill. [I appeal to all true || 
friends of the measure to discard party and to 
vote for a bill that, in my judgment, can succeed, 
and not go in a vain search for that which cannot 
reasonably be expected by its most sanguine ad- 
vocate; to secure, as we may, that which all de- | 
sire and which I trust may be accorded—proper | to the document room. 
and judicious protection of all of the industrial in- 1 wish, also, to give notice, that at an early day 
terests in our extended Confederacy. ‘That gen- |; I will try to bring the bill before the House for 
| the purpose of discussion and passage; for | have 
I propose, and in order that they may be informed || no doubt it will pass. As the time of the House 
_ will be very much occupied, | hope members will 
tire proposyion L have introduced for their con- || take an early opportunity to look into the matter. 
sideration, as follows: I also wish to say to the committee, that] wish 
| to present to the House, after the committee shall 
rise, a resolution authorizing the printing of extra 
| copies of the report an‘ bill. I have been called 
upon for many extra copies, and other members 
' will have similar applications; and therefore I 
dise which are by existing law subject to the payment ot || Wish to have ten thousand extra copies of the re- 
duty, there shall be imposed and paid on the goods, wares, || port, and one thousand of the bill, printed, at the 
and merchandise herein enumerated and provided for, im- ' expense of Congress, for distribution. The report 
ported from foreign countries, the following rates of duty, |) wovers only thirty pages, and its rinting will 


that is to say: oa. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched- therefore cost but a small sum to the Government; 
ule * A,” of the tariff act passed 30th July, 1845, a duty of || while it would be no inconsiderable burden upon 
my oes comets at tai a alll individual gentlemen who wish to circulate them 
ule « B,” of the tariff act of July 30, 184, a duty of thirty. || Were they compelled to get them printed. 
five per centum ad valorem. Mr. GARTRELL. Do I understand the gen- 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched- || tleman to say that he desires an order entered to- 
ule * a the wat ant of July 30, 1846, a duty of thirty || sas | for the printing of extra numbers? 
ies aes ines eae ; _|| Mr. CURTIS. I should desire it. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched Mr. GARTRELL. I shall object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I shall not introduce the 
resolution to-day, but will wait until there is a 
fuller House. 

Mr. GARTRELL., I see no necessity for print- 
|| ing any extra numbers, and shall oppose that 
proposition at all times. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall not then make my prop- 
osition until there is a full House. 

Mr. ELIOT addressed the committee on the 
political questions and parties of the day. He 
was followed by Mr. Corwin in response to some 
| of his propositions; and a discussion of consider- 
able length, in which several members took part, 
ensued. [See the Appendix.] 

Mr. RICE obtaines the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE, If the gentleman will yield, 
I will move that the committee risa 

Mr. THOMAS. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Jenxins,} by the understanding of 
this morning, will have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. BURLINGAME. But will not my col- 
league have the floor after him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will consider 
that to be the sense of the committee, 

Mr. FLORENCE. Now, I move that the 
committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 


So the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burrivton reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

Steel, all other kinds, forty-five doliars per ton ; || Union had had under consideration the Union 
“we iron, east iron, and eastings, twelve dollars per i generally, and particularly House bill No. 338, to 

Bar iron, round or square, not less than five eighths of an | provide for the payment of outstanding Treasury 
inch nor more than three inches in diameter ; flat, notthin- |! notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the 


A billto fix and regulate the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 
on and after the Ist day of July next, in lieu of the duties | 
heretofore imposed by law on goods, wares, and merehan- 


five per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched- 
ule “ E,” of the tariff act of July 30, 1846, and on all arti- | 
cles subject to duty not specially provided for or herein | 
enumerated, a duty of twenty per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched- 
ule “ F,’? of the tariff actof July 30, 1846, a duty of fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 1} 

And on goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned In || 
schedule “ G and H,” of the tariffact passed July 30, 1846, 

a duty of eight per centum ad valorem, with such excep- || 
tions as are hereafter made. 1 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That blankets, baizes, 
bockings, flannels, and floor-cloths, of whatever material | 
composed, silk and all manufactures thereof not otherwise 
specially provided for, shall be transferred to schedule “*C,”’ 
and subject to a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem ; and 
on the goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in sched- | 
ule “1° of this act there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
specific duties as affixed to each and every article, as fol- 

lows: 


SCHEDULE I. 


Brandy, one dollar per gallon ; 

Gin, whisky, and spirits distilled from grain, fifty cents 
per gallon; 

Coal, one dollar per ton ; 

Coke and culm of coal, five cents per bushel ; 

Russian hemp, forty doliars per ton ; 

Manilla hemp or plaintain bark, twenty-five dollars per 
ton ; 

Sisal grass, jute, coir, or other such vegetable substances, 
unmanutactured, and not otherwise provided for, twenty- 
five dollars per ton ; 

Manufactured flax and codilla, or tow of flax and hemp, 
twenty-five dollars per ton; 

Lead, unmanufactured, one cent per pound ; 

Zinc, in pigs or bars, one half cent per pound ; 

Zinc, in sheets, one and a half cent per pound; 

Steel, in bars, cast, shear, or German, fifty dollars per ton ; 
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duties on imports, and for other purposes; and 
had come to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before that motion is put, I 


ask the unanimous consent of the House to print 


a bill which I hold in my hand, for the relief of 


the widows and children of certain officers and 
soldiers of the war of the Revolution. Gentlemen 
who heretofore objected to it have withdrawn 
their objections. 

No objection being made, the bill was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. CARTER. 
report a bill from a committee, merely to have it 
printed. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no quorum present, 
and therefore | object. 

And then, on mgtion of Mr. FLORENCE, ¢at 
three o’clock and forty-five minutes, p. m.,) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuvurspay, -Ipril 26, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Pamweas D. 
Goeruey, D. D. 


The Journal of Monday last was read and 


approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


ate a report of the Secretary of State, transmitting, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
the 6th instant, the report of Henry R. Crosbie, 
Esq., relative to the occupation of the Island of San 
Juan, which was ordered to lie on the table; and 
a motion of Mr. Lane to print the report was 
referred to the Committce on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of War, returning, in compliance with 


I ask unanimous consent to | 





Indians at their settlement, praying to be allowed 
the right of preémption; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GREEN presented additional papers in 
support of the claim of Radford, Cabot & Co., for 
indemnity for losses sustained in consequence of 
orders of Colonel Johnston, commander of the 
United States troops sent to Utah; which were 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. GREEN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Radford, Cabot & Co., 
praying indemnity for losses sustained in consequence of 
orders of Colonel Johnston, commander of the United States 
troops sent to Utah, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 


421) confirming certain land’ titles to Andrew | 
Ormond, of Alabama; which was read twice by | 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Private 


Land Claims. 


He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- | 
5 i 


tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 422) con- 


firming titles to certain lands to John Fryer, of || 


Alabama; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 


tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 423) con- | 


firming the title of certain lands to William E. 


Carter, of Alabama; which was read twice by its | 


title, and referred to the Committee on Private 


| Land Claims. 


a resolution of the Senate of the 23d instant, the | 


reports of Majors Mordecai and Delaficld on the 
Crimean war; which were, on 
Lane, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


motion of Mr. | 


fairs and Militia; and a motion by him to print || 


the reports was referred to the Committce on 
Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK presented the petition of 
John Fryer of Alabama, praying for the confirma- 
tion to him of certain land titles; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

He also presented the petition of William E. 
Carter, of Alabama, praying for the confirmation 
of certain land titles; which was referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

He also presented the petition of Andrew Or- 
mond, of Alabama, praying the confirmation to 
him of certain land titles; which was referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr.GRIMES presented the memorial of Colonel 
Johnston, and other officers of the Army in Utah, 
praying that Milton Carpenter, Buren D. Hunger- 
ford, Mira Hungerford, Jacob Paulin, and the 


family of Abc! L. Root, may be indemnified for | 


losses and sufferings occasioned by an attack of 
the Indians while on the route from Iowa to Cal- 


ifornia, on the 20th of August, 1859; which was | 


referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Healso presented the memorial of Colonel John- 


| which was read twice by its title, and referred to | 


Mr. FOSTER asked, and by unanfMmous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 425) 
to promote the progress of the useful arts; which 
was read twice by its title, and referreéto the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BENJAMIN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
425) for the relief of the heirs and legal represent- 
atives of Pierre Dolet, of the State of Louisiana; 


the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
Mr. COLLAMER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint reso- 


|| lution (S. No. 33) providing for the purchase of 


ston, and other officers of the Army in Utah, pray- || 


ing that Edward A. Miltimore and others may be 
indemnified for losses and sufferings occasioned 


by an attack@of the Indians while on the route to | 


California; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. FOSTER presented the petition of Charles 
M. Anderson and others interested in the welfare 
of seamen, praying the abolition of the spirit ra- 
tion in the Navy; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HARLAN presented the petition of H. W. 
Granger, praying to be allowed the right of pre- 
emption to acertain quarter section of land settled 
upon by his brother, who was afterwards mur- 


deréd by the Sioux Indians, at Spirit Lake, in | 


Iowa; which was referred to the Committee on | 


Public Lands. 


He also presented the petition of August Weg- | 


ner and others, heirs and representatives of cer- 


1} 


tain settlers on the public lands at Spirit Lake, || 
lowa, wko were massacred by a band of Sioux | 


certain copies of Little, Brown & Co.’s edition 
of the laws of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 43) 


| for the relief of Solomon Wadsworth, reported it 


without amendment, with a recommendation that 
it do pass, and submitted a report; which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 382) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Olivier Landry, of the State of 
Louisiana, reported it without amendment, with 
a recommendation that it do pass, and submitted 
a report; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


'| was referred the bill (H. R. No. 85) for the relief 


of R. K. Doebler, reported it without amendment, 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 262) for the re- 
lief of the heirs or legal representatives of Fran- 
gois Guillory, reported it without amendment, 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 680) for the relief of Gott- 
leib Scheerer, received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday last, was read twice by its 
title, and*referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

VETO MBSSAGE—ARTIIUR EDWARDS. 


On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the message of the President of the United 
States, returning, with his objections, the bill for the relief 
of Arthur Edwards and his associates, with the accompa- 
| nying papers, be printed. 


On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, the Senate 
adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRES INTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 26, 1860. 





The House met at 12 o’clock, m. P 
> ox ’ . raye , 
Rev. J. L. Exvuiorr. yer by 
The Journal of yesterday was read and ay 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I suppose that most of thy 
gentlemen who desire to speak in the Comm; 
the Whole have gotten off their specehe 


prove d, 


tte, of 


Sy and 


| therefore I move that, when the House adjourns 








to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday next 

Mr. MAYNARD. I hope my friend from 
Georgia will hear a suggestion in reference to that 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the mo. 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia, and del 
not in order. 

Mr.MAYNARD. I desire to make but a sino'p 
remark, As we can adjourn now without by ae 
suspected of adjourning for any political purpose, 
and as Iam told that Captain Franklin, the ni 
perintendent of the Capitol extension, says that 
the desks can be placed in the Hall in one week 
I suggest to the gentleman from Georgia that i. 
modify his proposition so as to provide that whey 
we adjourn to-day we adjourn to Monday, and 
when we adjourn on Monday next, we adjourn to 
Thursday next. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I trust not. I hope no 
debate will be allowed upon this motion. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I desire to say one word, 
I hope the House will not adjourn over, accord- 
ing to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Georgia. There cre some eighteen or twenty gen- 
tlemen anxious to make speeches, and they had 
better be made now, thus saving time; because, 
when the House shall again be full, we have a 
large amount of business to transact. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. ASHMORE. There are cighteen or twenty 
gentlemen ready to make nrerance 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken in that. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I renew the motion. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Well, let it be put toa vote. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I will withdraw the mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, as I understand that there are 
gentlemen here who will insist that there shall be 
a quorum to adjourn over. We have been trans- 
acting business all the week, in some way or 
other—by indirection, at least. Now, there was 
an understanding on Monday that no business 
should be transacted, and that nothing but speeches 
should be made. Now, it is utterly uscless to 
deny, in the face of the facts recorded upon the 
Journal, that we have transacted business. It 
may not have been important business, and may 
not have involved any matter of principle, and 
our action may not be wrong in fact or in morals; 
but nevertheless, we have transacted business, 
argl we have not fully lived up to the general un- 
derstanding entered into on Monday. Now, the 
reason why I renewed the motion was, that gen- 
tlemen who are overburdened with the business of 
their constituents may have an opportunity, to- 
morrow and Saturday, to transact that business at 
the Departments. If we shall come here to-mor- 
row, I presume objection will be made to going 
into a Committe of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, to‘consider private claims, unless 
there is a quorum present; and we all know there 
will be no quorum present on that occasion. I! 
{ had-the least idea that we could do any private 
business to-morrow, I would not have made the 
motion to adjourn over. As I said before, as 
gentlemen will insist upon a quorum voting, | 
withdraw the motion. 


TEXAS TROUBLES. 
Mr. REAGAN. I ask the permission of the 


House to introduce a resolution, calling upon the 
War Department for information, in order that 1! 
may be received and printed before we are called 
to act upon the subject to which it refers, which 
will be as soon as a quorum shall be present. 

No objection being made, 1 

Nr. REAGAN introduced the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Seeretary of War be requested to 
communicate to this House all documents received in |ii- 
office in relation to the troubles upon the Texas frontic®, 


since bis last communication to the House upon this sub- 
ject. 
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MEMORIAL REFERRED. I 
Mr. CURRY, by unanimous consent, intro- | 
duced a memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Alabama, asking the allowance of interest 
on the two and three per cent. funds, the payment 
of which was withheld by the Government; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed, 
Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. oe 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose I cannot 
rise to a question of privilege in the Committee of | 


the Whole, and therefore [ desire to do so now, || 


if the gentleman from Georgia will withhold his 
motion for a few minutes. 


{ 
Mr. GARTRELL. Certainly. 1 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid | 
before the House a communication from the Pres- || 
ident of the United States, in compliance with | 
resolutions of the House of Representatives of 
the 2d of March, 1859, and of the 26th ultimo, 
requesting information in reference to discrimina- 
tions in Switzerland against citizens of the United 
States of the Hebrew persuasion, transmitting a 
report of the Secretary of State, with the docu- 
ments by which it was accompanied; which was 
laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with a resolution of the | 
House of Representatives of the 6th instant, a 
copy of a report of Henry R. Crosbie, Esq., rel- 
ative to the occupation of the Island of San Juan; 
which was laid upon the table, and ordered to be | 
printed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire the atten- 
tion of the House for a few. moments to a matter 
of personal explanation. Day before yesterda 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Binenam,] ad- 
dressing the committee, said: 





“Then, sir, Maryland tolerated open and active efforts 
among her citizens for the abolition of domestic slavery. 
Then Kentucky tolerated like efforts for the abolition of sla- | 
very among her citizens; and Virginia saw and feltinevery | 
fiber of her existence that she must either throw off that 
giant wrong or perish by reason of its continuance.” {| 

| 
| 
| 





My ear caught those remarks; and as I sup- 
posed the gentleman from Ohio did not desire to 
do any injustice to my State, I sought to correct |) 
his statement; but objection was made, and | did || 
not get the opportunity fairly to reply. I did 
succeed, however, in getting outthe remarks which | 
follow: 

“Mr. Smrrn, of Virginia. ido not want the gentleman 
tosay that Virginia d.d°that. Some of her politicians did | 
it, but Virginia repudiated it.” i} 

The gentleman from Ohio replied: 

“Tam speaking of her politicians ; and I wish tosay that 
then, ever since, and now, the South had and has men su- | 
perior to all such narrow, bigoted, selfish, mercenary preju- 
dices and practices; but, unhappily, the gentleman from | 
Virginia is notoue of them. Whatever pretexts may have |) 
been urged, the real purpose of the South in assailing this i] 
policy of protection was to secure an advantage to the slave || 
owners of the South at the expense or the free laborers of | 
the whole country, North and South.” 

It will be observed, sir, that here is a broad 
denunciation of the entire South—of Virginia es- | 
pecially—that the great body of her people are | 
narrow, bigoted, selfish, mercenary; engaged in 
such-practices and prejudices; and that | am one 
of them. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Ohio as meaning what he there says? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I mean just what | said— 
exactly what I said. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very wll, sir; then 
thatisacharge. Itis a foul calumny; and the | 
man who utters it, after the opportunity to recant 
It, 18 a deliberate calumniator. I have nothing | 
more to say, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is not very likely, Mr. | 

peaker, that the gentleman’s declaration will en- | 
able him to strike out the facts of history. The 
matter to which I referred here the gentleman has 
notread. He read, what I believe he will con- | 
cede is true, these words: 

| 








“Then, sir, Maryland tolerated open and active efforts 
anong her citizens for the abolition of domestic slavery. 
Then Kentucky tolerated like efforts for the abolition of || 
slavery among her citizens; and Virginia saw and felt in || 
every fiber of her existence that she must either throw off || 
that giant wrong or perish by reason of its continuance.” 
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That is what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | and against the friends of free labor, rests on noth- 


Ssrrn] has read from my speech. The truth of 
it he cannot deny, or successfully controvert; and 
yet, sir, he seeks to make an issue withf me by 
attempting, without justification or excuse, toap- 
ply other languagt, uttered by me to the politi- 
cians of the South, to the whole people of the 
South. No words of minc—no words reported 
as mine—justify any such charge or complaint 
as the gentleman makes. 

He undertakes, by his statement, to put me 
falsely before the country. I have camel to the 
gentleman that I meant what I said, and I stand 
by it. [stand by it because it is a fact of history; 
because it has been struck into the adamant of the 
past. There it will remain forever,and no amount 
of vituperation, abuse, or denunciation from that 


gentleman can strike it out. This is what I said, | 


in connection with what followed, touching the | 


politicians of the South, and which the gentleman 
omitted to read: 


“Tt was then, sir, that in the South this sectional strife 
Was again renewed, by opposing emancipation and by mak- 
ing war upon the great and beneficent policy of protection 
to free labor. That strife was by the South brought into 


these Halls, and here inaugurated, by demanding that the | 
system of protecting and encouraging the free labor of the | 
free men of this country by legislation should be abandoned. | 


That sectional party in the South, then as now, ostracized 
every open and avowed friend of emancipation and of pro- 
tection to free labor.”’ ; 

That sentiment of mine, I say to-day, is unhap- 
pily true; and it is useless for the gentleman to 


deny it. It was after I had made that remark | fact, constitute a large majority of the people of 


that the gentleman interposed and said: 

**T do not want the gentleman to state that Virginia did 
that.” ° 

That Virginia did what, sir? That she made 
war on the system of protecting the free labor of 
this country by national legislation? That she 
ostracized the open and avowed friends of eman- 
cipation? I say, sir, to-day, that the South, in- 
cluding Virginia, making the same exceptions 
that I made in my speech—saving, expressly, 
those in the South who have been superior to 


such narrow, bigoted prejudices—has, for the last | 


thirty years, made war, asasection of this Union, 
on the system of protecting the free labor of free 


en by congressional legislation, and has ostra- | 


cized the friends of emancipation in that section 
of the community. Every man who knows any- 
thing of the current events of our own history 
knows that statement to be true. And to-day, 
sir, to-day, it would cost a man his life to rise 
deliberately in the Legislature of Virginia and 
announce a sentiment in favor of emancipation, 
such as I referred to as having been announced by 
some of her most distinguished sons in the mem- 
orable debate of 1852. I do not know that there 


is anything more common than for men to be | 
sw wnalla 04 ie Ste reef It] NE »S Yeme | | . : ; 
expelled from the State—citizens of the State || Her Legislative Assembly about that time engaged in a 
| debate on the question of the total abolition of the system ; 
some of her ablest citizens insisting upon it, foremost 
|| among Whom was a distinguished gentleman who, but the 
AE eees . : . ae 7 || other day, was appointed our minister plenipotentiary to 
Where was the gentleman, who is now soanxi0us || prance. (Mr. Paulkner,) who repeated the expressive and 
prophetic admonition of Jetferson: ‘You must adopt some 


for but announcing sentiments of that kind. 


It is but a few years since that Mr. Underwood || 


was driven away from the State of Virginia. 


to vindicate the honor of Virginia and the rights 
of free speech, when Mr. Underwood, his neigh- 


bor, was driven from the State because, as a cit- | 


izen of the State, he insisted on the right of dis- 


| 
| 


|| and social position—to make themselves felt po- 
|| litically in that section of the community. That 


| 
| 


cussing this question among her people, and dared | 


to attend the Republican convention, at the city 
of Philadelphia, in 1856? The gentleman will 
hardly undertake to deny that that isa fact. I 
happen to know, myself, that a large mob assem- 


bled within the State of Virginia for the avowed | 


urpose of suppressing a peaceable assembly o 
f suy g bl bly of 


citizeus that convened in the city of Wheeling | 


within the last few years for the purpose of hold- 
ing a Republican meeting. 

This is the matter to which I referred; and I 
say, in this connection, that I spoke of the politi- 
cians ofthe South. The gentleman is not at lib- 
erty to say, in view of the language uttered by me, 
and which is truly reported as it was uttered by 


| me on that occasion, that I included everybody 


in the Sowth. I spoke expressly of the politicians. 
I said: ** 1 am speaking of the politicians of the 


| South.’’ I spoke of those who control her public 
| affairs. I spoke of those who give direction to her 


yublic opinion. I said ‘that the South had and 
has now within her borders, men superior to all 
such narrow, bigoted, mercenary prejudices,”’ I 
say ‘* mercenary,”’ sir, and I mean precisely what 
Idosay. 1 say that this prejudice in the South, 


\| against the friends of emancipation residing there, 


| 


ing in God’s world but mercenary considerations. 
lt as the wealthy men of the South who have their 
investments in slaves, who ostracize the friends of 
emancipation, and oppose the system of protection 


| to free labor. These gentlemen apprehend that if 


free speech is tolerated and free labor protected 7 
law, free labor might attain in their midst to such 
dignity and importance as would bring into disre- 
pute the system of slave labor, and bring about, if 
you please, gradual emancipation, thereby inter- 
fering with the profits of these gentlemen. In 
other words, it would hurt the business of Deme- 
trius, the silversmith. 

I have said all, Mr. Speaker, that it is fit for me 
to say in justification of the truth of what I ut- 


|| tered in my speech. If the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia wil! reflect for a moment, he will discover 
that, in view of the very words which I did utter, 
and which are faithfully reported here, he can 
never justify himself in what he has said, namely: 
that I made this remark of the entire South. There 

stands my language, which excludes any such 
conclusion: 

**T am speaking of her politicians ; and I wish tosay that 
then, ever since, and now, the South had and has men su- 
perior to all such narrow, bigoted, selfish, mercenary preju- 

| dices and practices.” 

| And I beg leave to say, in this connection, that, 

_inmy humble judgment, that class of mento whom 
I refer in that remark which I have just read, as 

| being * superior to all such prejudices,’’ do, in 


| every southern State of the Union. 
| 


| that power which, in the South, is bred of wealth 


is all I meant to say on this subject. 


used by the gentleman: 


| «Then, sir, Maryland tolerated open and active efforts 
| amongst her citizens for the abolition of domestic slavery. 
| Then Kentucky tolerated like efferts for the abolition of 
|| slavery among her citizens; and Virginia saw and felt in 
every fiber of her existence that she must either throw off 


the giant wrong or perish by reason of its continuance.”’ 


dents developing this general proposition: 


plan of emancipation, or worse will follow.’ ”” 


The gentleman will see that that was but one 
of the illustrations of a general proposition. The 
| proposition was, that Virginia felt in every fiber 
of her system the necessity of throwing off this 
giant wrong, or perishing by its continuance. 
Many members will bear me out that I tried to 
|| get the floor. It was some time before I could get 
| even an opportunity to inject the words that are 
| reported. When I did, my objectswas to show 
that it was not the act of Virginia, but of some of 
|| her politicians. I said: 
**T do not want the gentleman to say that Virginia did 
that. Some of her politicians did it, but Virginia repudi- 


ated it.” 


‘| Has she notdone it, Mr. Speaker? The gen- 
|| tleman talks about the truth of history. I ask the 
gentleman whether she has not ever repudiated 
|| 1t? Mr. Jefferson, her favorite son, did utter adoc- 
'| trine, prior to the adoption of the Constitution, 
| tending directly to emancipation. Was Virginia 
carried away by it? She, in every stage of her 
history as a great Commonwealth, repudiated the 
sentiments of some of her most distinguished sons. 
Shé did it on this occasion; but the gentleman, 
|| regardless of this history, charged that Virginia 
did what 1 quoted. My purpose was to make the 
| correction at the time, but I was prevented. I in- 


| truded the disclaimer as best I could. 


But unfortunately they have not the power— 


1 Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
\| sire the attention of the House while I restate my 
|| position, because I am very apt to be right in what 
| I say und in the positions loccupy. ‘The House 


| will recollect, and I repeat it now, the language 


There, sir, was the broad statement, covering 
| the whole Commonwealth: ‘* Virginia saw and 
felt this grievous wrong in every fiber of her ex- 
istence, and that she must either throw off that 
giant wrong or perish by reason of its continu- 
anee.’’ Then the gentleman goes on to enumer- 
|| ate. He says,not as an iltustration of the whole 
| of his broad proposition, but as one of the inci- 
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Well, sir, the gentleman then goes on and makes 
another statement, not about the few, but about 
the great body of the people. He says: ‘* Where 
was your reverence for the Constitution ?”’ 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is another matter. 

Mr.SMITH, of Virginia. 1 will read from the 
gentleman’s reported speech. ‘1 am speaking of 
her politicians,’’ says Mr. Biscuam. He was 
speaking of Virginia when I took exception to his 
remarks. After | took exception to his remarks, 
then, as now, he did speak of her politicians. If 
he had only spoken of them | would not have had 
a word to say. He goes further. He passes by 
these politicians, whom he is pleased to praise, and 
he speaks of the great bodyof Virginians. How 
does he characterize them? He characterizes 
them as a set of narrow, bigoted, selfish, merce- 
nary men. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is, her politicians. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; her people. 
I read again: 

“Mr. Binouam. [am speaking of her politicians; and 
I wish to say that then, ever since, and now, the South bad 


and has men superior to all such narrow, bigoted, selfish, 
mercenary prejudices and practices.”’ 





Who do you speak of here? Those who speak 
as you imagine as you do. But, sir, you are 


leaving the great body of the people of the South | 


to be thus characterized, my State among them. 
Is there any mistake about that? Now, in the 
face of the glorious history of our Commonwealth; 
in the face of all that Virginia has done; in the 


face of her noble generosity in giving to the Union | 


the State which the gentleman from Ohio in part 
represents upon this floor; in the face of all of her 
history, so triumphant and glorious, the gentle- 
man dares to designate her people as selfish, and 
bigoted, and mercenary. Am [I not right, then, 
when I say that the man who makes that charge 
against the people of 7 State is guilty of calum- 
ny, and is himself a deliberate calumniator? Most 
assuredly [ am. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman talks, by 
way of illustration, of the dangers of going into 
Virginia. I say to him that there is danger ina 
man going into our Commonwealth of Virginia, 
with a lighted torch in his hand to fire our social 
and political edifice. When a man goes there to 
light up the flames of servile war, he does go 
there at his peril. And what sort of illustration 
is that he gives of Mr. Underwood ? 


extraordinary tenderness. He came among us, 


bought land, sat down in our midst, and then | 
went to work to destroy our social || 
say that he was treated with a tender- | 


deliberate] 
evstem. 

ness Which would liave been extended to him, 
under the circumstances, by few States in this 
Union. Whois it that makes the illustration? 


Did the gentleman from Ohio never hear of mobs | 
Does he not know that there and else- | 
where in the free States mobs violate the laws of 


in Ohio? 


the United States? Does he not know that they 
violate the Constitution of the United States in 
his own State? Is that not notorious? Can we 
there enforce a law that is distasteful? Can we 
even get a witness when we send for him unless 
it Buits the temper of the people where he resides? 
And more than that and worse than that, when a 
man, who has sought to carry fire and sword into 
a sovercign State, and to flood it with the blood 
of its citizens and our citizens, escapes beyond 
the jurisdiction of that State, and the executive 
demands his delivery up under the Constitution, 
the Governor of the gentleman’s own State re- 
fuses to deliver him up to justice. Are we to have 
lectures on order and propricty from such quarter 
as that? 


It was not my intention to extend these remarks. | 


I simply wanted to repel the attack made upon my 
State especially, and the South in general. I have 
done it; and I do not wish to be drawn into a gen- 
eral discussion, which will interfere with.the rights 
of others. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I now renew my motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [I trust the gentleman and 
the House will allow me to set the gentleman from 
Virginia right upon the record. He draws upon 
his imagination for his facts, and upon his fancy 


tion, which I hope he will have the candor to take 
back, having called his attention to the record, as 


Mr. Under- | 


wood was a man who was treated with the most | 


i question of order. 





reported here, that I had made no such charge 
against the body of the people of Virginia as that 
they were *‘ mercenary.”’ say again, human in- 
genuity cannot torture my language into any such 
charge. 
reported; and the gentleman shall not tear them 
from their connection. He does not even do mo 
the justice to repeat what I have just said in reply 
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|] 
|| propose to read some extracts from the d: 


The words are here—they are correctly || 


to him—that I believed that a large marry, of the | 


people of Virginia were superior to all such mer- 
cenary préjudice. The words had scarcely died 
upon my lips before the gentleman gets up and 
makes the dogmatic assertion that I stated that 


the whole people of Virginia were a mercenary | 


crew. 

I never uttered such words, nor are any such 
reported of me. The language which I used be- 
fore, as reported, excludes all such conclusion; 
and my language this morning ought to silence 
all such complaint, because I expressly declared 


| that I believed a majority of the people of every |) 
State of the Union, not excepting a single south- || 


ern State, were superior to all such mercenary 
considerations. 
I stated that I meant just what is stated in my 


reported remarks, and that language is confined | 


to her politicians. But the gentleman thinks now 
that what I never said is a greatcalumny. He 
insists upon making some kind of an issue with 
me; and he thinks, or seems to think, it wasa 
great calumny for me to say—as I did say the 
other day—that ‘* Virginia saw, and felt in every 
fiber of her existence, that she must either throw 
off this giant wrong, or perish by reason of its 
continuance,’’ 

The gentleman sa¥s now it is a libel, a calumny 
upon the people of Virginia. A calumny upon 
| the people of Virginia to do what? To say that 

she ** saw and felt in every fiber of hereexistence 


that she must either throw off this giant wrong | 


or perish by reason of its continuance.”’ 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, (in his seat.) I said 
the other was a calumny. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What, sir, what is a cal- 
umny? That her politicians ostracize men, and 
hold them as enemies who are in favor of eman- 
_cipation? He admits that they ostracized Under- 


| 





| wood, and he can give no reason for that, other | 


than that he was the open and avowed friend of 
emancipation. He cannot make good his asser- 
tion, if he undertakes to say that any other reason 
was ever given for the rude manner in which that 
man was treated in Virginia, except that he was 
the open and avowed friend of emancipation. Is 
ita calumny, then, to charge the truth in this be- 


| to be as I have stated. 

But the gentleman turns back, and says that the 
assertion that Virginia ‘‘ saw and felt in every 
fiber of her existence that she must either throw 
off this giant wrong or perish by reason of its con- 
tinuance’’ was not true. I ask the gentleman to 
go back with me, and examine the position of 
| some of the distinguished men of Virginia in the 
| years 1830-32, who received the approval of the 
whole people of Virginia, at the ballot-boxes, 
about that time, and see if they did not oe 
| precisely that position. The men in Virginia who 
_ occupied that position in Virginia at that time, 
were multitudinous, and I could not hope to enu- 
merate them, and do justice to them in the very 
short time allowed to me under the rules of this 
House. What was the position of George Mason 
but that which came to be adopted by the lead- 
ing statesmen of Virginia in 1830and 1832? Was 


| George Mason a representative man of the Vir- 
| ginia of his day ? What was the position of Gov- 


| ernor McDowell of that day? 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
Is all this debate in order, 
ending a motion to go into the Committee of the 
hole on the state of the Union? : 
Mr. BINGHAM. I trust the gentleman will 
allow me to make good my statement here. 
Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman has Mready 


Several Voices. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 
the matter. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I only wish to say that it 


Let him go on. 


| 
| 
'| reiterated his statement half a dozen times. 
' 
| 
| 


) , is historically true that Virginia, at that time, | 
for his argument, in order to make good his asser- | 


‘saw and felt in every fiber of her existence that 


|| she must either throw off this giant wrong, or 
| perish in its embrace;’’ and to make that plain, I 


half? The gentleman himself concedes the fact | 


I am not tenacious about |) oF that kind of beef-steak that he is so cranky on 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| her Legislature in 1832. 
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bates 
will read 
; well, who 
ed by the sovereignty of the whole 
people of Virginia her chief executive, than whon 
a worthier or better man has not since liyed an p 
where, either within the Commonwealth of ve. 
ginia or within the limits of this Republic. 
And allow me to state, in this connection that 
I repel the insinuation of the gentleman that | - 
capable of doing wanton injustice to the Common. 
wealth of Virginia. While I denounce the mer- 
| cenary prejudices and policy of her politicians, [ 
recognize her, and proudly recognize her, as the 
| virgin mother, not only of that State which I have 
the honor in part to represent upon this floor, but 
also of hersister Statesin the Northwest Territory 
and numbering, in addition to Ohio, four others. 
| and which five States embrace within their territo. 
rial limitsa population equal in intelligence, moral 
character, and all the arts of civilization, to an 
other six million people who have lived pon this 
planet since Adam first awoke upon it. Yes, 
sir, I recognize Virginia, the ancient Common- 
wealth to which the gentleman referred so pa- 
oe as the mother not only of States, but 
of that free Constitution under which we live, | 
recollect well, that Virginia, the ancient Virginia, 
was foremost among all the States of the Repub- 
lic in calling for the formation of a Federal Con- 
| stitution, thereby to enable the people, by Federal 
legislation, to protect the free labor of her free 


of the convention of Virginia in 1832. 
from the remarks of Governor McDo 
was crowned b 


I men, and aid them in the development of her great 


resourees. I recollect well that Virginia, in her 


resolution of instruction to her delegates to the 


| first constitutional convention, which sat at Ap- 
| napolis, carefully gave them special instructions 
' 
| 


to the effect that the Government should be so 
| formed that the free and unfettered industry of 
Virginia and of this country, in every section and 
| State of the Union, might be protected by Federa, 
law. And now, to make good my statement of 
the sentiments and convictions of Virginia in 
1830-32, [I beg leave to read from the debates in 
Governor McDowell 
said: 

** Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy 
peopic, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci- 
dents or issues, but weeps over it as a curse as great upon 
him who inflicts it as upon him who suffers it ?” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is that the Helper 
book from which you are reading? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 am reading from the re- 
marks of Governor McDowell. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. ButI want to know 
the name of the book you are reading from. 
oe 

Mr. ASHMORE. I think we have had enough 
of Helper’s book. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I renew my motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman has not the 
floor to make that motion. — 

Mr. ASHMORE. I think enough has been 
said upon both sides, and [ insist upon the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have but one word more. 
I want to know of the gentleman from Virginia 
if he is willing to repudiate the language of Gov- 
ernor McDowell, in 1832, and of Governor Wise, 
in 1856? I have referred to the language of Gov- 
ernor McDowell, and if gentlemen will bear with 
me, I will refer toa speech of Governor Wise, 
made at Alexandria, in 1856. He said, when 
speaking of Virginia, and to Virginians: 

« Commerce has long ago spread her sails and sailed away 
from you. You have not, as yet, dug more than coal enough 
to warm yourselves at your own hearths ; you have sect no 
tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy of gods in 
your own iron feanderies ; you have not yet spun more than 
coarse cotton ag in the way of manufacture, to clothe 
your own slaves. ou have no cominerce, no mining, no 
manufactures. You have relied alone on the single power 
of agriculture—and such agriculture! Your sedge patches 
outshine the sun. Your inattention to your only source of 
wealth has scared the very bosom of mother earth. Instead 
of having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have chased 
the stump -tailed steer through the sedge patches to secure 
a tough beef-steak.”’ 

And I think it is because the venerable gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Satu] has been living 





this subject this morning. [Laughter.] 
Governor Wise continues: 
“The present condition of things has existed too long in 
Virginia. ‘The landlord has skinned the tenant, and the 


tenant has skinned the Jand, until all Bave grown poor to- 
gether.” 
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And I add, Mr. Speaker, that they all have 
been skinned together. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FLORENCE. | think, Mr. Speaker, we 
have had enough of this matter. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
make a few remarks. 

Mr. GARTRELL. 1 think it due to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that he should have the 





I only desire to 


opportunity to make a brief reply. I give notice | 


that after that I will insist on my motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire, when the gentle- 
man from Georgia gets the floor, if he is holding 
it during all this time, to ask tnat I may have an 


zens of Philadelphia, on a subject which is now 
before the House. 


I know that, under the rules, | 


|, cause he had denounced them; and J can only 
| say, sir, that when the gentleman makes these 
|, quotations, he ought to do justice to these emi- | 




















| nent men, and assign them their true position. 


| where he speaks of our agriculture. 


The gentleman also quotes Governor Wise, | 
I tell the | 


|| gentleman that I doubt whether there is a State 


'/in the Union marching forward with such giant | 
| strides in all material improvements. I go further, | 
1 represent a district where, instead of the || 


ja bullock of one thousand pounds can walk over | 
|| it, after a week’s rain,and have no more mud on 
‘| him than a lovely woman’s foot, encased in a vel- 
|| vet slipper, would have on it after walking around 
|, this Capitol. 
opportunity of ones a memorial from citi- | 


memorials can be presented and referred to com- | 


mittees. But acommittee has reported on this 
subject, and I desire merely to have the memorial 
resented in the House. 
Mr.GARTRELL. | hope it will be done under 
the rules; and I object. 
Mr. FLORENCE. 
hand, and I think it cannot be done. + 

Mr. CARTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Itcan be done under the rule. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire merely to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that it cannot be presented under the 
rule, and [ will explain why when I get an op- 
portunity. 


gentleman from Pennsylvania is under a mistake. 
It may be presented under the rule. 

Mr. SMI 
to keep gentlemen to the facts. The first portion 
of the gentleman’s speech which I read [ did not 
respond to in any other way than as follows: 

“IT do not want the gentleman to say that Virginia did 


that. Some of her politicians did it, but Virginia repudi- 
ated it.’? 


That is what I said in regard to the first branch | 


of the subject. Now, in regard to the second 
branch of the subject. The gentleman character- 


ized the State of Virginia in a manner unwar- | 
ranted by history, and contrary to what wasright | 


and proper, and justly subjected himself to the 


will read it again: 


attention to his first remark. But, mark you now, 
gentlemen: 

“1 am speaking of her politicians, and I wish to say that 
then, ever since, and now, the South had and has men 
superior to all such narrow, bigoted, seltish, mercenary prej- 
udices and practices.” 

The politicians of whom he was speaking are 
the politicians-who were excluded from this gen- 
eral remark. All the rest are obnoxious to that 
vituperation. 

The gentleman says, to be sure, that he did 


afterwards say he had no doubtin the world that | 


there was a majority of our people who would 
come within his exception. 

But, gentlemen, you will recollect, and you, too, 
Mr. Speaker, will recollect, that the gentleman re- 


ferred to that portion of our people who, he was | 


pleased to say, had no influence. Obviously he 
meant the non-slaveholders, who had no position, 


no political power. Sir, I tellthe gentleman that he | 


is greatly mistaken in his supposition as to that 

ortion of our people. They have political power. 

hey have position. They wield an influence at 
the ballot-box, which is potent and paar 
and they are the best, the truest, the most reliable 
friends of the institution of slavery® for they are 
not willing to recognize the fact that they are no 
better than the sons of Africa. 

Mr. Bent the gentleman refers to prominent 
men in Virginia, and among others to Governor 
McDowell, who, in 1832, entertained liberal sen- 
uments on the subject of emancipation. I know 
it, sir. I know that Governor McDowell uttered 
such sentiments as those. I know he entertained 
them. But, sir, that opinion of his underwent a 
change. He afterwards, by reason of his thor- 
<- identity with the great body of the people 
of Virginia, won their confidence, and, in 1843, 
1844, and 1845, was the Governor of our Com- 
monwealth. 


|| tleman’s own State of Ohio does not reach fifty 
| dollars. 


i} 


; || 
I have the rules in my | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


fural resources, is not surpassed, and perhaps not 
| equaled, by any like amount of territory on the 
|; conunent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 

|| stand the gentleman. 
| made the imputations he did make. 
TH, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, [love | 


| imputations of the kind impliedly imputed to me 
\| by his remarks. 


i 








| wealth in our State which gives to every man an 
average of $1,000 greater than the average in the || 


|| me one word in connection with this part of his | 


_ make a speech. 
I do not want to make a || 


| 


| does not affect the fact. 


|| speech; but I wish the gentleman to understand 


It was not because he entertained || Departments, on the 


sir. 
land being skinned, we have a soil so @rong that | 


[Laughter.] Let me tell the gen- 
tleman, furthermore, that we have an amount of 


Empire State. I presume the average in the gen- 


Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow | 


remarks? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, if you will not 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
that my own opinion is, that Virginia, in her nat- 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I expect I under- 


jut he should not have 


Mr. BINGHAM. I wish the gentleman from 
Virginia to understand that I am not making any 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I regret very much 


that the gentleman has sought to make imputa- | 
tions here upon the Commonwealth of Virginia, | 


ii 
ti 
| 


} 
j 
| 
| 





for certainly he has atoned for it, as much as he 
could do, in the high eulogy which he has paid to 
the good old Commonwealth. Thank God, she 
shows at least her merit in her works; and her 
people are progressing, in all material improve- 


‘| ments, in a manner as fast as it is safe, solid, and 
animadversions in which I have indulged. I | 


substantial. lam proud of the old lady, and I 


|| do not want to have her aspersed without defend- 
“T am speaking [said the gentleman] of her politiclans.”’ | 


That was after I had called the gentleman’s | 


ing her. 

1 want the gentleman from Ohio to recollect one 
thing, however—that General Mason was dead at 
that time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The memorial which I now 
present, Mr. Speaker, is from the citizens of Phil 
adelphia, asking immediate action onthe bill (H. 
R. No. 338) to provide for the payment of out- 
standing Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, and 
to regulate and fix the duties on imports, which 
the Committee of Ways and Means have reported 
to the House. I merely desire that the memorial 
may be read. Under the rules I may have it 
noticed, but under the rules I cannot have it 
presented upon the Journal. 


Mr.GARTRELL. Let us proceed regularly. 


I object. Let the gentleman present it under the | 


rules. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave done my duty. I 
am sorry that the gentleman has objected. But 
let it go. 

Mr. GARTRELL. | want to get into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on ttre state of the Union, so 
that we may go on with the speeches. I move 
that the rules be suspended, and the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I make a privileged mo- 
tion. I move that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HATTON. I trust that the House will do 
no such thing. There are many speeches to be 
delivered; and let us stay here and get them off. 

Mr. FLORENCE. ‘There is a quorum here. 
Members have business 
at the Departments to attend to, and unless we 
adjourn over that business cannot be attended to. 
I think it would be well that to-morrow and the 
day after should be set apart for business at the 
part of the members of the 


abolition or emancipation sentiments, but be- |} House who have remained in the city. 





| 





| 
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Mr. GARTRELL. I thought I had the floor, 





and that that motion was made before the motion 


| to adjourn over was submitted. 


The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn over 


is in order. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Itis a privileged question. 
T can move to adjourn, and then I can make my 


motion, if the mode I have adopted be objected to. 


| this week we have been doing business. 





| 
| 


on the motion to adjourn over. 
adjourn now. 


Mr. HATTON. Let us have the yeas and nays 
It isall wrong to 


Mr. COLFAX. I desire to state that,on Mon- 


| day last, the understanding was distinct, that no 
advantage should be taken of the fact that the 


House lacked a quorum of members. I think the 


Globe will bear me out that it was the understand- 


ing that this week should be devoted to speech- 
making inthe Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. It was agreed that no business 
should be done, and that no member was to take 
advantage of the lack of a quorum. I hope that 
we will keep that faith. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I am perfectly aware that 
what the gentleman states is true, and yet, sir, all 
All the 
week gentlemen, myselfof the number, have asked 
unanimous consent to do business of a legisla- 
tive character. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 


All that was wrong. 
Mr. FLORENCE. 


No doubt it was; but that 
I have made the motion 
to adjourn over, in order that members may have 


| an opportunity to attend to the business of their 


constituents atthe Departments. Let us do that, 
instead of requiring gentlemen to come here and 
exercise the watchfulness that is deemed a duty 
before the House resolves itself into the Commit- 


| tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, in 
| order that no improper action shall take place. I 


suppose a quorum to be present, and therefore I 
have made my motion. 


Mr. ASHMORE. If the gentleman will get 


| up before nine o’clock in the morning he can, be- 
| tween that hour and twelve, I am sure, attend to 


all the business he has of his constituents before 
the Departments. I hope that the House will not 
adjourn over; but that it will sit day after day 
during this week, that we may be rid of the Bun- 
combe speeches that must be got off at one time or 
another. If we do that, then, sir, when the mem- 
bers now absent return, we will be in good con- 
ditien to go promptly and deliberately to the dis- 
charge of the business of the country. I agree 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cotrax} 
that there was a sort of bargain or understanding, 


| or call it what you will, in the House on Mon- 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| to his own’ private business. I 
| here to attend to the public business; and that I 


day, that during this week no business should be 
done, but that each day should be devoted to 


_speech-making. I will not, for one, violate what 


I deem was the faith pledged between both sides 
of the House. I hope the motion to adjourn over 
will be voted down. Let us get these speeches off. 
I learn from the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union that there 
are some eighteen or twenty speeches yet to be 
delivered. If they are got out of the way now, 
they will not retard business hereafter. It is bet- 
ter, too, to get them off, for the reason that it is 
about all we can do. : 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman from South 
Carolina would seem to imply, by his remarks, 
that I do not get up before nine o’clock. Let me 
disabuse his mind of any such idea. I do get up 
earlier than that, and each morning I attend at the 
Departments to the business of my constituents. 
I cannot permit any gentleman upon this floor to 
impugn my industry or devotion to my constitu- 
ents. I am proud to say, that I am as devoted to 
their interests now as I have been during a decade 
of years. I am willing to acknowledge the faith 
spoken of by gentlemen; but it has been, never- 
theless, as v have stated, that business has been 
done during this week. I ask gentlemen to look 
around the House, and tell me how many of those 
gentlemen are present who were so pertinacious 
that this House should sit during this week? 

[ perecive, by this morning’s papers, that the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] who was 
80 persistent to keep the House in session, and 
who is, more than any other, responsible for the 
sessions of the House during this week without 
a chance to do business, has gone home to attend 
I have remained 
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may do so to the most advantage, [ have submit- 
ted the motion to adjourn over, Butas the sense 
of the members present seems to be against the 
adjournment over, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. HATTON. I will say that Lam informed 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania sometimes 
does not even go to bed at night, so much engaged 
is he in serving his constituents, His case should 
he considered by the House. 
fail him. 

Mr. FLORENCE, 
jest in the remark, Probably the gentleman 
would be in the same fix if he had the duties of a 
large commercial and manufacturing constituency 
to attend to, 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Burrisron in the chair,) and resumed the 


His health might | 


There is more truth than | 


consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 338) to pro- | 
vide for the payment of outstanding ‘Treasury | 
notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the | 


duties on imports, and for other purposes; on 
which the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Jen- 
kiws]} had the floor. 


Mr. JENKINS addressed the committee on the | 


slavery question, 
in the ae 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose 
to solicit the attention of the committee to a few 
remarks, which I trust will be pertinent to the 
subject now legitimately before us. And I shall 
proceed directly to its consideration, after allud- 


[His speech will be published | 


ing for a moment toa single proposition here and | 


elsewhere made, and which seems to be con- 
firmed by some of the customs of the House. It 
is, that the true province of legislation consists in 
defining the rights, and not in looking after the 
interests of the citizen. As what I shall have to 
say, on the present occasion, relates chiefly to 
these interests, I will state, at the beginning, that 


a more adequate and just conception of the prov- | 


ince of legislation, as it seems to me, js, that it 
shall seek to aid as well as to govern the people ;and 
for the betteraccomplishment of this purpose, that 
it shall take cognizance of and study into those 
very interests which lie within the daily concern 
of every industrious citizen. Nor does the wide 
distinction ordinarily exist which speculatists in- 


timate between the rights and the interests of cit- | 


izens; especially not, when taken in their most 
comprehensive view. For it will’ be universally 


admitted, that whatever is false in principie and | 


pernicious in practice, must sooner or later inure 


_ respecting their cause and their remedy by com- 


to the common injury, and their opposites to the || 


general welfare; and it will thus be seen that, in 
this aspect at least, the rights and the interests of 


a people lie in the same Ean and are both en- | 


titled to the attention an 
who exercise the public authority. 


guardianship of those 


It need not be denied that there may be per- | 
sons of moral perceptions so acute as to be able | 


to conceive of right in the absolute; minds of such 
sharpness and subtilty as to be able to carve 
out in clear delineation the image of abstract vir- 
tue, and to discover in it those attributes which 
charm the eye, and captivate the judgment, and 
absorb the ambition, Such, if they exist, doubt- 
ress have their place and vocation in the world; 


| since the subject is somewhat familiar, and espe- | 
| cially since its bearings upon subjects within the 


but it is not the vocation of the masses of man- || 


kind. For, sir, when that dispensation was es- 


tablished under which we live, there were placed || 


everywhere in the world, for human ends, rela- 
tions between ideas and circumstances, between 
rights and purposes and efforts; and, in the econ- 
omy of society, all effort presupposes and points 
towards some interest, either moral or material, 
as its object. If it be intended only to institute 
a comparison betweey these two, it will, of course, 
be conceded that paramount importance must be 
given to the moral over the material, where the 
two are in conflict; to the maintenance of correct 
principles rather than to the adoption of expedi- 
ents for gain. Yet so large a portion of the busi- 
ness of legitimate legislation consists in the ad- 


justmentof the material interests of men according 


to equitable standards, that the exjremest casuist 
ought to be able to find a satisfactory duty therein. 
With the great preponderance of literary and pro- 
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fessional men in the public councils, I apprehend || come crowded, or the markets for their prod 


there is much less danger that any political rights | 
will be ovtrlooked, than there is that the great 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests 
of the country may be neglected. So long as the 
former constitute in the main the basis of party 
organizations, and are the themes of perpetual 
discussion by the press and upon the platform, 
legislation will not be far behind its duty in re- 
spect tothem. And whether it be in politics or 
morals, allJegislation which is much in advance 
of, or contrary to, public sentiment, is hazardous 
if not pernicious; since the law itself should be 
the determination of enlightened public sentiment, 
the embodiment of the honest conviction of the 
public judgment concerning what is right and 
wrong upon a given subject. Fill up the statute- 
books with enactments which vary materially from 
these standards, and we shall see them tossed 
aside as too contemptible for observance, or tram- 
pled under foot as assumptions of authority not 
to be tolerated. The whole stream of legislation 
is lined with such wrecks, which lie rotting upon 
its shores, or standing as monuments of the folly 
of their builders, and warnings to fresh adven- 
turers among corresponding perils. 

But, sir, there is more danger that commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts, will languish for want 
of the fostering care of the Government, or that 
these great interests, vital to the prosperity of the 
country and to the welfare of every man, woman, 
and child who dwells in it, may be retarded or 
destroyed by inconsiderate if not by hostile legis- | 
lation. Laws made for the government of these 
affairs must not be merely theoretical, because 
they ought to be permanent. It has been said with 
great truth that so sensitive are these interests to 
the effects of fitful and inconstant legislation, 
that statutes which are positively onerous in their 
provisions are preferable to any policy which is 
unstable and transitory. 
must be so, when we take into account how vast 
and complicated is the network of human pur- 
suits, employing the greater part of the capital of 
the world, and the labor of the majority of every 
civilized people. And that the laws which regu- 
late these pursuits may be practical and salutary 
as well as permanent, they should, as Tar as pos- 
sible, be based upon experience—the experience 
of ourown people and that ofother nations—accom- 
modated to the difference of circumstances under 
which the results have been attained. That there 
have been grave errors in our own industrial and 
commercial systems, such disastrous revulsions 
as those through which the country has recently | 
passed, and from the effects of which it has not 
yet fully recovered, render probable. And it is 
possible that we may gather some suggestions 


paring our own policy and position with those of 
other nations where Temaasie industry and com- 
merce have received the fostering care of the Gov- | 
ernment, and have not been considered of sec- 
ondary importance by their ablest and most 
Sagacious Statesmen. | 
I do not claim for myself the requisite ability 
to discuss with thoroughness all the phases of a 
subject which has so extensively engaged the at- 
tention of political economists, as the tariff; nor 
will the present hour afford sufficient space to 
consider all the points which might néw properly 
be reviewed. This, however, 1s less important, ! 





scope of the bill before us have already been so 
well presented by the gentleman from Vermont, 
who reported it. I will therefore offer a few sug- 
gestions upon the general policy of developing 
and sustaining our own industry, and then refer 
somewhat in detail to one of the provisions of 
this bill to which I have given more careful atten- 
tion. It will probably be admitted that there are 
but two primary sources of internal wealth, and 
that they are, first, natural products, and second- | 
ly, the labor which is applied to them in order to 
perfect their adaptation to purposes of utility or 
taste. And undoubtedly the nation which abounds 
in an industrious and peaceful pepulation has the 
more valuable of these two possessions. But it 
is to be observed, that the labor of this popula- 
tion is essential not only to its prosperity, but to 
its existence; and that diversity of employments 
must be multiplied and maintained according to 


' the degree in which those already undertaken be- 


It is evident that this |! 


a 


uc 
otherwise supplied. - 


When these various pursuitsare linked t 
by a well-balanced a fostering policy, they an 


| only afford mutual strength and protection to each 


other, but to every other social interest and pur- 
suit. The farmer then finds a ready market for 
the products of his farm or his plantation: the 
merchant abundant freight for his ships; the cap. 
italist legitimate and safe investments; and the 
laborer constant and remunerative employment, 


The burdens of Government, being widely dif- 
| fused, fall lightly upon the public at large, and 
| more freely open to all classes, not only the abund- 


ance of physical comforts, but the intellectual and 
social privileges and enjoyments of a more ad- 
vaneed and substantial civilization. In a condi- 
tion thus prosperous, the allurements to vice are 
also diminished, anid the incentives to virtue cor- 
respondingly strengthened, wile th® country 
become strong, not in material wealth only, but 
in the integrity and manhood of its people, is 
prepared to wield a more powerful influence for 
their benefit in times of peace, and to summon 


| both means and men for defense, whenever its do- 


main or its honor is assailed. It is for ends such 
as these that Government ought to lend its pro- 
tection to the material interests of its people, and 


| in such a proportion as their several necessities 


require. 

ithin our own borders we have not only a 
large and rapidly-increasing population, but we 
have natural resources and products which have 


|| scarcely been equaled by any nation under heaven. 
| Nearly every great staple which grows between 


the tropics and the poles flourishes within the 
| limits of our vast domain; while beneath its sur- 





face, the earth abounds in coal and in the varieties 
of precious metals and ores. 

Now, sir, the question which presses home 
upon us is, ‘what value have these great re- 


| sources, and what policy are we pursuing for the 


encouragement of that industry to which, under 
proper auspices, they are so inviting ?’’ It is per- 
fectly clear that there was no value in them all, 


| and that they served no useful purpose to maa- 


kind, while they laid in aw undiscovered wilder- 
ness. And of what value are they now—the tim- 
ber, the coal, the iron, the silver, the gold, or even 
the cotton, the rice, the hay, the wool, the herds, 
the fisheries, and all the catalogue of this abound- 
ing plenty— unless the Promethean touch of labor 
is applied to them? It has been said that whoever 
causes two blades of grass to grow where but one 
grew before, has conferred a blessing on mankind; 
and it is equally true that whoever devises means 
for imparting new value to the products of a peo- 


ples confers upon them a corresponding benefit. 


Ve have heard it stated upon this floor, during 


| the session, on more than one occasion, and with 


something of pride and satisfaction. in the utter- 
ance, that cotton is king; and if I am not prepared 
to bow to its scepter, I am fully prepared to ac- 
knowledge, and glad to recognize, its importance 
in the markets of the world. Weare accustomed to 
point to itas the great staple, in universal requisi- 
tion, and to watch with eagerness the steady and 
rapid increase of its cultivation. 

There is nota citizen of this country who would 
not consider it a great point gained in political 
economy, if, by the application of any means, 
the quantity of this and of every other product 
could be largely increased. But if a pound of 
cotton may be increased, by being wrought into 
cloth, to two or three times its original value, is 
it difficult to sce that the four or five million bales, 
which form the annual product, have attained but 
a fraction of their value, vast as that is, in the 
hands of the ptanter, or as an article of export; 
and that whoever has the industry to expend upon 
it, imparts an additiénal value two or threefold 
greater than the crop itself? Moreover, is it not 
obvious that labor is the very dependence of nine 
men out of ten in every prereset country; that 
it is the very thing which the great majority of 
men have to dispose of, and all they have to dis- 
pose of, in procuring subsistence and achieving 
the foundation for future competency ? . 

Now, what becomes of the cotton crop of this 


country? If I mistake not, about one fourth of 


it is wrought at home, and the other three fourths 
are exported, to be wrought elsewhere; a con- 


siderable portion of which returns to us in the 


form of man 
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in some form or other, a premium of two or 
three hundred per cent. of its original value, for 
the support of the foreign labor which has been Le- 
stowed upon it. What is true of cotton is true in 
principle of glmost everything else which we con- 
sume, except our food, with the variation in some 
instances that both the material and the labor be- 
stowed upon it are of foreign origin, and are im- 

orted in competition with American fabrics. We 
Cove beey somewhat dazzled with the grandeur 
and magnificence of the country, and seduced into 
the arena of speculation, hastening to become 
rich by illegitimate means, without regarding 
sufficiently those sources of strength and pros- 

erity which all experience has demonstrated to 
Be most safe, certain, and essential. The cot- 
ton crop of the United States is said to be of less 
value than the hay crop; but why is it that we 
never hear the pean changed, and the exultant 
represent@ives of the upland districts shouting, 
here and elsewhere, that hay is king? Explain 
it, whoever can, by any other reason than that 
cotton furnishes the means of employment and 
wealth after it leaves the soil, and the hay does 
not. See further, that the wealth and power of 
the British nation to-day are outstripping all com- 
petitors, and attaininga degree of magnitude whose 
realization well-nigh baffles the imagination; and 
what are the extent and products of her soil com- 
pared with our own; and yet she has a larger 
population to maintain. And howis it that, with 


foreign wars upon her hands, seemingly sufficient | 


of themselves to crush one half the nations of 
the earth, she can still maintain peace and pres- 
perity at home, guard her commerce in every 
quarter of the globe, compete with us for the car- 
rying trade in our own products and supplies, and 
mail service, and yet come out of her contests 
stronger and more illustrious than when she en- 
tered them? 

Why, sir, do we not get some light upon this 
question by referring to her industrial and com- 
mercial policy and condition in comparison with 
our own? e export annually, in round num- 
bers, about three hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars in* value, only about thirty million dollars 


of which is in manufactured articles, while the | 


balance is made up of raw materials, breadstuff, 
and specie. England, on the other hand, exports, 
upon the same basis of calculation, more than six 


hundred million dollars annually of manufactures | 


alone, and is daily adding every appliance of 


nature and art and diplomacy to increase the’ 


amount; while we are wrangling too much over 
our domestic disputes, and giving to her and to 
her European competitors almost undisputed con- 
trol of the markets of the world for manufactures, 
and suffering them to come into our own, and to 
furnish clothing and utensils in competition with 
some branches of our languishing industry. The 
tendency, both of our habits and of our legislation, 
has been too far to destroy the commercial inde- 
pendence and individuality of our own country, 
and to place her in the position of colonial depend- 
ence upon the capital and industry of foreign 
Powers—to render us only tillers of the soil to 
furnish food and raw materials to be transported 
across the ocean to feed and supply a thriving 
industry which ought to be sustained at home, 
for the benefit of our own people, and as an ele- 
ment of strength to our own Government. 

It is time, sir, that we had done with this dis- 
crimination against the interests of our own peo- 
ple, and that we should hold fast to all that gives 
prosperity to our industry in the existing laws; 
and that those interests which are not sufficiently 
rae should have the requisite protection. 

‘he time has gone by when we need quarrel 
among ourselves in respect to the wisdomof this 
policy. The South is growing vastly rich upon 
the products of her plantations—and I rejoice that 
it is so; but even she cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent to the maintenance of a large home con- 
sumption of her great staple. Are not the quota- 
tions of her cotton markets abroad sought for with 
eagerness by every arrival, and every circum- 
stance scrutinized which can by possibility affect 
its value? And will any reasonable man for a 
moment contend that the value of cotton would 
not be affected by the destruction of a market 


which already takes one fourth of the annual, 


product, or that itis of small consequence whether 
that market shall keep pace with the increase of 
production? So with the people of the expanding 
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West, who have been less prosperous during the | 


pust few years, and who depend so largely upon 
cereal productions for business and support. 
It is perfectly demonstrable that the farmer who 


| lives nearest to market makes the most money || 


upon his products, other things being equal; and 
that his profits decrease in proportion as he is sep- 
| arated from population, either by distance or by 
difficulty, and consequent cost of transportation. 
Every producer of provisions and supplies knows 
this; every merchant understands it. Now, every 
manufacturing district in this country affords a 
| practical illustration of the beneficial effects of the 
| introduction of this artificial labor upon the agri- 


rounded, not only in the advanced value of the 
annual products of the soil, but in the greatl 
enhanced value of the land itself. Nor is this of. 
fect limited to the vicinity of those districts, though 
itis there most apparent. It is a fact that the 
reat seats of manufacturing industry are not pro- 
» ser of food. Itso happens that, for the most 
part, they are located where the soil or climate, 
| or both, are unfavorable to agriculture, and there- 





|| fore their chief dependence for food is upon the 


' abounding West, where both soil and climate ren- 
der agriculture profitable and inviting. 


The northern manufacturing States want the | 
grains and the meats of the West, the cotton, the | 


the rice, and the sugars of the South, and the coal 


responsible, where these products are applied to 
the uses of a people and to the sustenance of pur- 
suits which are not in conflict with the States 
from whence they come. A like reciprocal inter- 
change between the products of the North and the 


| South and the West is attended with a correspond- 


ing commercial advantage; while the intercourse 
of the people, thus established, is one of the 
strongest and surest guarantecs of national secu- 
rity and peace. As one of the Representatives of 
a State whose domestic industry exceeds in value 
a million dollars for every secular day in the 
year, and whose commerce is second only to that 








of one other State of this Union, I rannot but be 
impressed with the importance of the codperation 
of the Government in aid of every great pursuit, 
wheresoever prosecuted, and which cannot be 
successfully maintained without it. 

And, sir, I bear this testimony in behalf of other 
interests, perhaps, with the greater freedom and 
cheerfulness, because the manufacturers of New 
England ask for no new enactments of importance 
for their own relief or protection. But referring 


to the importance of permanent and fixed legisla- | 
- tion, already mentioned, and which was so appro- | 


priately advocated by the author of the billbefore 
us, it is but reasonable to ask that the existing laws 
relating to their interests shall not be ee 


changed; that their business shall not be jeopard- || 


ized by this cause; that their property shall not 


be destroyed or lessened in value, except for some | 
great public necessity; and especially in this sea- 

son of high excitement, when every species of | 
manual labor is clamorous for more generous re- | 


muneration, that no measures shall be adopted 


which shall be needlessly adverse to any of their |) 
greatemployments. Atleast, letthe existing regu- | 


lations under which any branch of industry suc- 
ceeds be fairly tested before they are changed; that 


if. change shall in time be necessary, it may be | 
wisely made, and that it may be a step forward | 
towards the perfection of a sound and complete | 


system of revenue and protection for the whole 
country. ; oa 
To the leading characteristics of the bill before 


us I give my cordial support. Its enlargement of | 


the free list of articles useful in our home indus- 
try, and which do not injuriously compete with 
domestic production; in general the changes 


from ad valorem to specific duties, where made; | 


and the discrimination in favor of American in- 
terests, which are not now sufficiently protected, 
will meet general approval from those who are 
not altogether opposed to any system of protec- 
tion whatever. And in regard to the particulars 
to which I feel the necessity of taking exception, 
I hope to show, as I proceed, such reasons there- 
for as may induce the committee from whom the 
bill emanates, and the House, to consent to its 
amendment. I pass over, for the present, two or 
| three onerous provisions of the bill, to which I 
willrefer hereafter, and come toa proposed change, 


cultural interests by which it is immediately sur- || 


and the iron of the middle States; thus furnishing || 
to them a market always increasing and generally | 





which will materially injure and retard the woolen 
'| manufaetures of the whole country. And I wish 
| to refer, first, to the magnitude of the business to 
be thus unfavorably affected. 
I have not at hand the statistics of the number 
|| of woolen establishments in the United States; but 
| I have before me a table embracing those located 
in the New England States and the State of New 
York, which embrace the greater part of the wool- 
en factories of the country. And I find that in 
| these seveg States there are employed upon wool- 
‘| en fabrics not less than twenty-five hundred and 
\| fifty sets of machinery, contained in six hundred 
!| an fifty-five separate establishments, erected at 
_acost of not less than seventy million dollars, 
| I suppose these constitute about two thirds or 
| three quarters of all the woolen mills in the coun- 
try; so that the whole original investment in mills 
alone will not fall much short of one hundred 
million dollars; and under the present commer- 
| cial regulations the number is likely to increase. 
| The existing tariff, as is well known, allows wool 
| valued less than twenty cents per pound at the 
|| place of-export to be admitted free of duty, and 
| imposes a tariff of twenty-four per cent., ad valo- 
| rem, on all valued, at the same points, more than 
twenty cents per pound. 

The bill before us proposes to reduce the max- 
imum of free wool to sixteen cents per pound, 
| and to impose a specific duty of eight cents per 
pound on all valued at more than sixtcen cents. 
| To the change from an ad valorem to a specific 

duty, there is no objection; but it so happens that 
| the difference between the present and the pro- 
| posed maximum for free wool involves precisely 

the grades which are most wanted for the support 
| of the American woolen manufactures, and Vhich 
| cannot be imported and worked to advantage here 
if subjected to the duty proposed. The wools 
| thus affected are chiefly the unwashed wools of 
|| South America, from about the Mediterranean, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope, and they are 
of quality and characteristics unknown in our do- 
mestic flocks. By their use we are enabled to 
enlarge the range of our woolen manufactures, 
and to compete with foreign countries in produc- 
ing classes of fabrics which cannot be made from 
American wools alone. To show that this neces- 
_ sity for foreign wool exists, itis only requisite to 
state a few facts. 

This branch of industry is as yet only in its in- 
fancy in this country, although the consumption 
of woolen goods is enormously large. Among 
the reasons why it has not more nearly kept pace 
| with the cotton manufacture, are, that it has suf- 

fered for want of a sufficiency of raw material to 

expand upon; and also, through a mistaken policy 

on the part of the Government, it has been sub- 
| jected to inconstant legislation and to ruinous com- 
| petition with other nations which have their raw 
material abundant and free from duty, or nearly 
so. That this deficiency may be more apparent, 
I refer tothe fact that the present annual consump- 
tion of wool in the United States is estimated at one 
hundred million pounds; and the domestic prod- 
uct amounts to only about sixty million pounds, 
leaving a deficiency in the su ny of raw material 
of forty million pounds, at least; or an amount 
equal to ee per cent. of the entire wool 
crop of the United States. This fact alone, Mr. 
Chairman, ought to show conclusively, I think, 
that the raw material of native growth is suffi- 
ciently in demand not to need additional protection 
on this account. 

I find, by reference to official documents, that 
|| the entire crop of native wool is consumed at 
| home, with a trifling exception; there being only 
| $377,000 in value of wool exported, and of that 
more than thirty-two thousand dollars was of 
foreign growth, leaving only $355,000 worth of 
American wool Sxnortee in the year 1859; while 
we imported of foreign svools more than four and 
a half million dollars in value, in the form of raw 
materials, during the same year. But there is an- 
other striking fact in this connection, showing 
how limited is this branch of industry compared 
with our consumption, and the vast proportions 
to which, under favoring circumstances, it might 
be extended.” I have already shown that we raise 
considerably less than two thirds of the wool 
which is wrought in our factories—only about 
| sixty per cent. of the amount—and the value of 
|| the forty per ceht. imported is $4,500,000; and 
tl yet, in this same year 1859, we imported more 
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than thirty-four million dollars in value of man- 
ufactured woolen goods. Is there any good and 
sufficient reason why we should impose additional 
burdens and exactions upon this $4,500,000 in 
value of raw material, which is essential to keep 
our mills in operation and our own people em- 
ployed, when we are importing $34,000,000, of raw 
material and foreign labor combined, in competi- 
tion with that industry? To my mind, sir, the 
ag re one appears too impolitic, in this view, to 
¢ entertained by any intelligent and patriotic 
citizen. 

I have thus shown that, of all the wool which 


er 


THE 





furnish labor for industry.”’ 


And this is declared to be a measure of the 
greatest practical oer not only for the manu- 
facturing interest, which will be enabled to supply 
itself with raw material on favorable terms, but 


also for the consumer, upon whom falls at last | 


the cost of this tax. 


are later, in July, 1836, it was re- 
duced fromt iirty per cent, to twenty percent.,and 


| thus remained during the reign of Louis Philippe. 


we import in the form of raw material, the value | 
amounts to but about one eighth of the value of |! 


our imports of woolen goods; and yet, smal] as it 
i8 in the comparison, it is equal to two thirds of 
the whole of our native product. That this branch 
of industry suffers in this country, for want of a 
sufficiency of raw material, | think is made clearly 
apparent. I wish now to show that the other 
intimation, that our woolen manufactures can- 
not succeed in competition with other countries, 
under aduty on raw material of certain kinds, 
is true also. The only considerable pneeee? 
which the woolen manufacture has seen, during 
the last fifteen years, has been since the partial 
revival of business from the general catastrophe of 
1857, and under the existing provision admitting 
the raw material under twenty cents per pound 
free of duty. Prior to that date, and while acting 
under the tariff of 1846, which imposed a heavy 
duty upon this raw material, the great bulk of the 
woolen machinery, which had been put into oper- 
ation under the more favorable reuledionn of the 
tariff of 1842, was obliged to suspend operations. 
Year after year the manufacturers strugled on 
between hope and despair of relief, until the busi- 
ness was overwhelmed in almost universal ruin. 
To show the extent to which this calamity was 
felt, and the immense sacrifice of property which 
followed, I will take occasion to present some 
facts obtained from sources perfectly reliable. 
The Bay State mills of Massachusetts, which 
cost over $2,000,000, were sold for $500,000. 


The Middlesex mills, fifty sets machinery, cost | 


$1,000,000, were capitalized for $200,000. , 

The Salisbury mills, fifty sets machinery, cost | 
over $1,Q00,000, sold for $225,000. 

The New England Worsted Company failed 
to pay its debts in full, and its property was an | 
entire loss to the stockholders. 

The Hollister mills, near Utica, New York, 
cost near $150,000, sold for about $48,000; and so | 
on with mills at Watertown, New York; Dexter, | 
Maine; Burlington, Vermont; and other places. | 
And I am informed, in fact, that an amountequal | 
to the whole original investment in woolen mills 
has already been sunk in the business, 


During the same period, also, under the tariff of | 
1846, the manufacture of broadcloth in this coun- | 


try was entirely suspended and abandoned, and 


so continues, so far as I am informed, to this | 


day. 
“he increase of manufacture which has taken | 
place since the duties upon wool were lessonerous, | 
bes resulted chiefly in the fullemployment of ma- | 
chinery previously constructed; not much has yet | 
been built in addition. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, ought not these facts to | 
be allowed to teach us the danger and folly of re- | 
turning to any such system as that under which | 
these disasters occurred? And oughtnot Congress 


theory which can be presented which conflicts | 
with it? 
The experience of France and England, where | 
the experiment of reducing the duty on wool has 
been tried to an extent far beyond what has yet 
been attempted in this country, and by movements 
much more bold and significant, proves the cor- | 
rectness of the policy, and dught to illusirate the | 
course to be pursued by the American Govern- | 
ment, if we would achieve a like success. An | 
elaborate article has recently been furnished to | 
the Emperor Napoleon, by the secretary of the 
ministerial department, upon this subject, in which 
the influence of high or low duties upon wool is 
thoroughly and forcibly presented, by reviewing 
a period.extending from 1791 to the present year. | 
That article opens with a reference to the pro- | 
gramme of the Emperor himself, wherein he de- | 
clares: i 
“It is one of the bases of a new economie regime to in- | 


The changes instituted under the present Em- | 


»xeror have been: * first, an imperial decree of 
May 14, 1854, leaving the duty of twenty per cent. 
on wools of Europe, authorized the importation, 


| at reduced duties, of wools direct from India. 


Then adecree of November 14, 1855, generalizing 
the measure, for all countries out of Europe, facil- 
itated the importation of wools from distant prov- 
inces, especially of those from Australia, which 


had obtained a moderation of duties very notable. | 
Atlast, adecree of January, 1856, substituted, on | 
wools of whatever origin, for the ancient tax of |! 


twenty per cent., moderate duties by weight, the 


| rate of which a exceeded five to ten per 


cent., according to the country and mode of im- 
portation.”? And it is added that, ‘* important 
as it already was, this reform was only a new 
step in a way more conformed to the spirit as 


well as to the needs of the age.”’ 


the old system upon the agricultural, manufac- | 


The article proceeds to show the operation of 


turing, commercial, and fiscal interests of France, 


and deduces therefrom a policy which contains | 


only a slight discrimination in favor of French 
vessels, and which may be thus stated: ‘‘all wools, 
unmanufactured, imported by sea in French ves- 
sels from places out of Europe, free; from other 
wep three francs per one hundred kilogrammes; 
Dy foreign vessels, five francs per one hundred 
kilogrammes.’”’ 

In like manner the success of the woolen man- 


| ufacture of England has been commensurate with 


and demonstrative of the policy of relieving its 


|| burdens from the raw material, reaching its cul- 


mination upon the abrogation of all duty upon 


| unmanufactured wool. Butthe time will not allow 





| 


me to go into the details, nor isit necessary. We 
thus have the experience of France and England, 


|| the oldest and most experienced umpires upon the 


subject before us, confirming our own expcrience, 
for the last two years, in favor of the policy which 
we have partially, and they have thoroughly, 
adopted, of a low tariff on unmanufactured wool. 
It should also be considered, that if the woolen 
manufacture in this country could not be sus- 
tained while more or less duties were imposed 
upon foreign wools by other great manufacturing 
nations, it certainly could not now succeed, with 
new duties and increased obstacles in its way, 
when those competing nations get their raw ma- 
terial entirely free. 

But, sir, why should any change in the duty on 
wool be made? Iam notaware that anybody asks 
for it. There are no memorials upon the subject 
before us. The press, that universal mirror of the 

ublic want, and the public complaint as well, has 
eos silent respecting it. While, on the contrary, 
the manufacturing interest sends its respectful, but 
persistent, appeal to Congress that it shall not be 
made, and shows the catalogue of its disasters from 
past prohibitions, and cites the experience of its 
most intelligent and powerful competitors to show 
that it is contrary to the conceded necessities of 
the business and the policy of the age. 
have heard the protection of the wool growers 
assigned as a reason for the change; and if they 
needed protection I would accept that asa rea- 
son. But I have shown already that only sixty 


pounds of wool are raised in this country out of 


every one hundred pounds which are wrought 
here, and yet that the entire native product finds 
a home market. Thus the amount of native wool 
used is in the proportion of six pounds to four 
unds of foreign wool; and yet this foreign wool 
imported amounts to but a trifle more than one 
eighth of the imports «of woolen goods in value. 
This certainly does not show that there is asur- 
lus of American wool which is shut out of mar- 
et by the importation of a cheaper substitute; 
nor does it show such an approximation between 
the supply and the consumption as to call for the 
” 


augurate in France the freeing of the raw materials which | 
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interpdsition of Congress to enable its value to be 
sustained, and its growth asa branch of indust; 

to be protected. Ifit did, my voice should be s/- 
lent; for 1 advocate the protection of Americay 
industry in no sectional, or partisan; or profes. 
sional spirit or motive; and moreover, I have no 
interest, direct or indirect, in the cause of woolen 


' . _ |, manufacture, which is superior to that of the woo| 
By a law of May 17, 1826, the duty on foreign | 

wools imported into France was fixed atthirty per | 
| cent. 


grower; and it shall be my object to show that 
these two pursuits, so far from being in antago. 
nism, are in the completest harmony. Thus it 
_ was predicted, when the present regulations were 
instituted with respect to wool free under twenty 
cents, that the effect would be ruinous to the 
American wool grower; but experience has proved 
the contrary. The introduction of Saxony, Span- 
ish, and afterwards of colonial wools, into — 
land, free of duty, doubled the woolen manufac- 
tures, and the price of English wool, iastead of 
| falling, as it was feared, rose in a very few years 
more than sixty per cent. So the secre tary of 
the ministerial department of France, in the com- 
munication to the Emperor already cited, says: 
“Experience has proved that the price of wool is inde- 
|| pendent of the aetion of the tariff; and that in proportion 
|, as the duties have become more moderate, the price has 
risen; because the demand has always been beyond the 
supply.”? 

I wish to call attention to the reason here as- 
| signed, because it explains the seeming paradox; 
| it is, that the demand has always been greater 
than the supply; and it may be cited with tenfold 
greater significance here than it could be in France, 

In the years 1856 and 1857, the value of the 
foreign wool imported into the United States was 
$3,790,808. ‘These were the two years next pre- 
ceding the introduction of wool free at twenty 
| cents per pound and under. Inthe years 1858 and 
| 1859, the two years following its admission free 
| attwenty cents, the value imported was $8,467,889; 
_and yet the price of American wool is higher since 
|| the increased importation than it was before. This 
fact is admitted. Butasa matter of record of the 
proof, I give the result of an examination of the 
tables accompanying the report of the Boston 
Board of Trade, of prices of the standard grade of 
| American wool at Boston,"the largest importing 
| wool market in thiscountry. The prices date on 
| the Ist of January of each year: 


Prices of Billings’s Super Pulled Wool. 


RU puleiardibaas | eee 
Soh ee hoatea taal Oe lel tae aan 30 
a Re otal a al tans aaa 
seta aae at 4 py Range 45 
|] 1839....... iby dae baa ME Te ais cain 0 0ecn clic asl 
thas a cclusetiendcddaceidM | GMa SA EES enous 50 
1841..... Ramee eal, i keatian 50 
1842... a actee ac a i dan itads 35 
Be ets Be, ne ate ra tang 19 
BO. 5s Wetwa ew peek SP NT 5 bb. WoaVes ces «52088 
NOM i cwcinciatceid ; GH “MMe dexddes chase. AM 
in ciniteieniians i i i ang 50 
et excinciitans my Ngee neni 50 


This table shows that during the three years 
since the present regulation took effect, the aver- 
age price of the standard grade has been about two 
cents per pound higher than during the three years 
preceding 1857. But as one of these years, 1858, 
|| took the burden of the financial panic when the 
manufacture was prostrated, it reduces the aver- 





age, because wool fell in this year, from this cause, 
seventeen and a half cents per pound from the 
preceding and succeeding years, and it should not 
therefore be taken into the account; and if we 
|‘ leave it out, and compare the two years preceding 
|| the tariff with the last two years, the result shows 
|, an average advance of American wool, under the 
|| increased importation, of eleven and a quarter 
| cents per pound; and an advance of a little more 
| than ten cents per pound over the average price of 
|| the ten years preceding the present regulations. 

'| Lalso submit the following table, showing the 
|| value of Ohio fleece wool in October of each year, 
|| from 1840 te 1849, from actual sales: 

||} 1840.........45 36 31 1850.........47 42 36 

|| 1841.........00 45 40 1851.........4] 38 «2 


|| 1842...... average 33}@35 1852.........49 45 40 
| 1843.00.21. al 33 90)0«(853.........55 0 4 





| 1844.........42 37 32h 1854.........41 36 32 
1845.........96f 30 9% 1855.........50 42 3 
1] 1646.........94 30 96) 1856.........55 47 37 
1} 1847... +» Bt 99 95 1857.........56 49 4l 
a. +e 2. 38 O34. (3088........58 8 B 
1849.........41 37 32 1859.........58 49 


| Showing an improvement in the finer kinds es- 
pecially. _ 1857, the price in Augustis given, 
as there were no sales in October. 
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Besides, sir, there is no pretense that the wool i now afford garments of such material, will first be 


1867 


y the twenty-four per cent. 


grower is not generously and satisfactorily com- || deprived, and then the next in the rank of poverty; || duty. On the other hand, if prices decline be- 
| tween purchase and shipment, the American mer- 


ensated. 

Another reason assigned for the proposed 
change, is the desire to stimulate and increase the 
home production of wool. The means are the 
poorest that could be devised for this purpose; 
and in this aspect the change proposed indicates a 
limited and totally incommensurate view of the 
subject. We have before us the fact that the native 
product is but a trifle when compared with the 


amount of woolen goods used in this country; | 


} 


| 


that the effect of the decrease of duty has been to | 


increase the importation; and that this has resulted 
in the revival and increase of manufactures, by fur- 
nishing scope of raw material to enlarge the classes 
and kinds of goods; and that the result of this has 
been, here as elsewhere, to advance the price of 
native wool by rendering it in demand for uses in 
combination for which it is not adapted alone. In 
short, we have, as a grand result, an increased de- 
mand and a higher price, because of a greater con- 
sumption. 

This may be illustrated by citing the example 
of a single mill in Massachusetts, which, aioe 
the tariff of 1846, produced between four and five 
hundred pieces of goods per week, and now pro- 
duces sixteen hundred pieces per week from the 
same machinery. Under the former tariff, this 
mill consumed all American wool for its four hun- 
dred pieces, and now consumes two thirds Amer- 
ican and one third foreign wool for its sixteen 
hundred pieces, Or, to state directly the advant- 


age of using the foreign wool, even to the Amer- | 
ican wool grower, this mill, which without foreign 


wool used native wool for four hundred pieces of 


goods per week, now that it has the foreign wool | 
to use in combination with it, consumes American | 


wool besides to the extent of thirteen hundred 
ieces per week, or more than three times as much. 
ut if more need be said upon this point, the argu- 

ment and the evidence are abundant. The earlier 

French tariffs were imposed for a similar pur- 
ose. The Secretary, writing to the Chamber of 
eputies, February 3, 1835, says: 


| 
“ The duty upon wools has produced results entirely con- | 


trary to what was expected, and much more unfortunate. 
This duty has not encouraged with us the production of 
wool—an end that the customs duty necessarily proposed 
as the only suitable motive.”’ 

And again, the present Secretary says, in his 
recent communication advocating the free admis- 
sion of wools: 

« As to the agricultural interest, it is not involved in the 
question. The production of wool is far from following 
the progress of consumption ; and everywhere, in some de- 
scription, this material is deficient. This is so true, that, 
to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of producers, it cre- 
ates for itself a new industry, whieh consists in separating 
the fibers of old woolen stutfs, to produce a material to 
which they have given the name of renaissance, (shoddy,) 
and which combines usefully with fine wools for common 
stuffs, and at a cheap rate. Our agriculturists should not 
forget, either, that the wools of France have special quali- 
ties which cause them to be sought for everywhere; that 
they mix perfectly with other kinds ; and that, consequently, 
the arrival of these in the French market cannot but de- 
velop the use of our own wools.” 

There is but one other point in connection with 
this subject, as presented in the bill under consid- 
eration, which need be referred to, and that is the 
imposition of a duty upon the manufactured goods 
supposed to be an equivalent to the additional 
~ on the raw material. ' 

he principal difficulty in dealing with this pro- 
vision is its speciousness. ‘There is no possi- 
bility of so equating and equalizing results, and 
rendering them beneficial to all concerned, when 
they proceed from an error which is itself funda- 
mental. The manufacturer asks no additional 
protection; he has learned, among other things, 
during his pilgrimage of tribulation, that the great- 
estevil, next to a ruinous competition from foreign 
sources, is an excessive protection, which stimu- 
lates a like ruinous and irresponsible competition 
athome. The farmer neither asks for it nor needs 
it, nor can be benefited by it. Such a course, so 
faras it should be operative, could produce no other 
effect than to cripple and dwarf the entire woolen 
business of the country. Every man knows that 
the cheaper you can render any article of rage fe 
or domestic comfort, the greater you make the 
sale; and that, vice vers@, the demand slackens with 
an advance of price, especially if there be substi- 
tutes for the article thus affected. The higher the 
cost, the less the number of persons who can avail 
themselves of it. The poorest class, which can 
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thus throwing the new burden heaviest where it 


is hardest to be borne. 


And still further: the business thus crippled || 


renders the demand for the raw material less, and 


already invested must be less profitable, if, in- | 
deed, it does not break down altogether, as it did | 
before a more enlightened policy was instituted. 
But there is another aspect of the proposal which 
shows more clearly how pernicious and repre- 
hensible is the theory upon which it is based— | 


| a theory against which I will never cease to enter 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| upon this floor. 


| for the benefit of the wool grower; and a corre- 


| easy to say that a duty is imposed upon the clot 
| equivalent to the duty on wool; but this cannot 


| and machinery to every stage of the process, so 


my protest so long as I am honored with a place 
tional duty upon the raw material, professedly 


sponding duty upon the cloth, for the benefit of 
the manufacturer—that is, for the capitalist; but 
not one word is said for the toiling multitude of 
laborers who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. It proposes—though with much injustice 


—to protect the wool grower and the capitalist; || 


why not the mechanic—perhaps the poorest paid, 

and yet the most laborious of the three? 
Nor is it so trifling a matter to disturb this great 
branch of industry, in another view. It is 7 
1 


be done by arbitrary sums; there are a thousand | 
elements to be taken into the account besides the | 


It is proposed to put an addi- |} 


chant is compelled to invoice his goods at the 
actual cost; whereas the foreign merchant, ship- 


ping on his own account, can always make out 
also the demand for labor less, while the capital |! 


1is Invoice at the market value at the date of ex- 
portation, regardless of actual cost. What the 
American merchant needs is such a change as 
shall cause the actual cost to be taken as the value, 
the invoicés to be accompanied by proofs sufficient 
to satisfy the appraisers that what is represented 
as the*actual cost is really so, 

[ am prepared, therefore, to give my cordial 
and earnest support to this bill, so far as it taken 
the direction which I have indicated; so far as it 


| gives the needed protection to pursuits not now 


eared for; so far as it shall promote the welfare of 
the great States to be favorably affected by it, if 


| there be such; but I as earnestly hope it may be 


| 


price of the raw material, and the number of || 
pounds or ounces necessary to make a yard of |) 
cloth. The costof manufacturing depends much |) 


upon the facility with which the operations are 
performed, the skill derived from experience upon 
certain kinds of goods, and the adaptation of labor 


as to secure the highest success and the greatest 
economy. The change which is proposed in this | 
bill, as i am directly informed, will render the | 
stoppage of mills now running on certain kinds 

of goods absolutely inevitable; and others will be 

obliged to launch out anew into the field of exper- 

iment, to see whether there is yet any place left 

secure from the tamperings of the overnment 

where this branch of American industry can be | 
successfully prosecuted. 

And finally, sir, the proposal to add duty to the 
cloth and to the manufactured wool ought not to | 
take effect, because neither is necessary for the 

rotection of any branch of industry ; and because 
it will impose so mu@additional tax upon the 
consumer of woolen fabrics. I am thoroughly 
convinced of the expediency and of the duty of 
Congress to adopt such measures as are necessary | 
to sustain every branch of industry which suffers 
from foreign competition; and that this protection 
should be proportionate to the actual force of that 
competition against the inevitable obstacles which 
may be opposed to our efforts, and having a re- | 
gard also to a fair compensation to the American 
laborer; although I think that protection should 
occasionally be lessened as these disadvantages are 
gradually overcome. But lamas thoroughly op- 
posed to burdenjng the public with needless taxes 
upon food or clothing, or any of*the necessaries 
and conveniences of life, for the sake of giving | 
useless and unwarrantable protection to any pur- 
suit. 

Before finally leaving the subject of wool, I wish 





to refer to a single change which ought, in justice 
to the American importer, to be made in the ex- 
isting law, as well as in the bill before us. The 
law reads: 


* Sheep’s wool, unmanufactured, of the value of twenty 
cents per pound, or less, at the port of exportation,”’ &c. 


is interpreted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and by the courts, to mean the day on which the 
vessel sails from the port, without regard to the 
date of invoice or bill of lading. It is manifest] 

een that a cargo should be bought, aalenals 
and the vessel sail, in oneday. For example, at 
the Cape of Good Hope the American agent is 


of November, under twenty cents per pound; it 
is shipped and the vessel sails the last of Decem- 
ber; in the mean time the market value may have 
advanced to twenty and a half or twenty-one cents 
per pound; and the merchant at home, instead of 
getting his wool free, as he had a right to expect, 


| 
| 
The phrase ‘“‘ value at the port of exportation”’ | 
| 


| 
| 
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often two or three months in collecting a moderate- || 
sized cargo. He may buy wool during the month +) 








cleared from those provisions which I believe to 
be unsound in principle and ruinous in their oper- 
ation, and which, if universally applicd, might 
launch us forth beyond the favoring winds and 
safe channels of prosperity, into the unsounded 
and mapless sea of individual suffering and na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The American people, sir, 
have ever contemplated their Government with 


| honorable and patriotic Hea for the statesman- 


ship that arranged its political elements is without 
a parallel in the history of nations. By a just 
disposal of power, its founders sought to secure 
the freedom of the citizen, the sovereignty of in- 
dependent States, and the strength and dignity of 
a united people. Yet this division of power, how- 
ever admirably balanced, would, in the very nature 
of things, give rise to parties differing, as men 
have ever differed, as to the proper repositary of 
political trust; for the wisest statesmanship, in- 
structed by the experience of ages, could not have 
so clearly defined the landmarks between Federal 
power and the reserved rights of the States and 
of the people as that, in the ceaseless mutation 
of human affairs, no conflict of authority should 
arise. 

While our fathers sought with eager solicitude 
the benefits of a united nation, they were ever 
mindful of the natural aggressiveness*of power 
and of the centralizing tendency of political in- 
stitutions. While a strong Government was de- 
sired, the statesmen of the day differed as to the 


| true strength of Government. Founding their po- 


litical theories on the virtue and patriotism, of the 
citizen, and the wisdom of the collective inteHi- 
gence, some of those statesmen saw in the people 
themselves the true foundation ofnational strength. 
Others, doubting the stability of a Government 
resting on the vacillations of the public mind, 
sought to secure its permanency by the central- 


| ization of its powers. From this conflict of opin- 


ion arose the Constitution of the United States, 
conforming in the main to the opinions of the men 
whose faith in mankind inspired a vigorous hope 
of the future. 

But the more vigilant statesmen saw, 1n the pos- 
session of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment,a dangerous and subtile agency for encroach- 
ment, on the reserved rights, in the construction 
they might impose, in the arrogation of authority, 
on the instrument which was at once a grantand 
a limitation of their powers. Hence the amend- 


| ment of the Constitution, of the eleven articles 
| of which, involving the principles of govern- 


i 





| 


ment, not one proposes an enlargement of [Federal 
power; but each is a positive declaration of some 
right of the people or element of State sovereignty, 
hedging in the Federal Government, as if by im- 
passable barriers, that it might not, by any culailey 
of interpretation, assume the exercise of authorit 


| not clearly conferred by the words of the Consti- 


tution or inevitably implied. But, sir, power is 
ever aggressive; and from the very beginning it 
inspired the contest between the domination of 
Congress and the supremacy of the people, which 
has moved on with the march a ateten. ever 
changing as new principles of policy arise and 
disappear, yet ever the same with reference to the 
cause which gave rise to the contest, to the pres- 
ent hour. 

Rising among the statesmen of that period, net 
more patriotic than his cotemporaries, but witha 
wiser and better faith in the people, hating the ar- 
rogance of power, and in the prescience of his 
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judgment almost contemplating the future with 
the inspiration of a prophet, Jefferson stood up 
the resolute enemy of Federal usurpation; and de- 
manding for the people andthe States the posses- 
sion of every attribute of sovereignty not clearly 
surrendered by the Federal compact, and gather- 





ing around him the men of a like vigorous faith, | 


the Democratic party—not indeed in name, but 
in principle——was inaugurated as the palladium 
of the constitutional and reserved rights of the 
veople, 

That party, sir, composed of the masses, who 
have never lost faith in themselves—embracing 
in its ranks the men whose confidence in mankin 
has inspired the greatest achievements, and whose 
names have become the most illustrious in our 
history —has moved on with the Republic through 
the vicissitudes of more than half a century, and 
met every crisis without fear and without hesita- 
tion. Inits consistency itillustrates the organiz- 
ing effects of principle. It has never denied its 
measures or repudiated its record. In its early 
vigor it strack down the laws invading the free- 
dom of speech and the sovereignty of the States, 
which Congress, in defiance of the Constitution, 
had enacted. 
tions of wealth; the demands of commerce, and 
the fiercely vindictive anathemas of opposing fac- 
tions, ef wrested the nation from the grasp of 
that insatiable spoiler, the Bank of the United 
States. It withstood the allurements of visionary 
splendor and the specious arguments of local in- 
terests, which demanded an invasion of the Con- 
stitution in the establishment of a tariff for pro- 
tection and the building up of a giant system of 
internal improvement. Its measures of polic 
have become the institutions of the country. fi 
has clung to the Constitution as ‘our fathers made 
it, as the ark of the nation’s safety. 
by the Union, and resisted the fanaticism which 
would destroy it, and denounced an infringement 
on the constitutional rights of any State as an act 
of national dishonor. It has watched with sleep- 


less vigilance over the reserved rights; and though | 


its leaders have faltered, neither the demands of 
policy, nor the interests of party, nor the clamor- 
ous suggestions of the hour, have ever induced it 
to consent to a limitation on the sovereignty of 
the people Py the assumption of unconstitutional 
power by fhe Congress of the United States, 
The slavery agitation, which grew out of the 
attempt by Congress to impose restrictions on the 
domestic policy of Missouri, as acondition of her 


admission into the Union, if history is to be be- || 


It resisted the power and corrup- || 


It has stood | 


lieved, was the result of party spirit in a malig- || 


nant struggle for political ascendency. The men 
who framed the Constitution had withdrawn from 
the active theater of life, and left the Government 
in its youthful vigor to the new generation, who, 
in the blindness of party zeal, forgot the moder- 
ate counsels in which the Union was formed, and 
the Missouri compromise was enacted as a meas- 
ure of temporary safety. The Democratic party, 
as such, never consented to the measure. 
an act of Federal aggression. Madison ques- 
words of indignant cloquence, denounced it as an 
act of ** treason against the hopes of the world.”’ 
The Democratic party, demanding for the people 


| propose its repeal. It stands up against the peo- 
|| ple of the Territories, demanding their submission || 





ries. 
constitution of Great Britain was indulged in by 
| certain statesmen just before the revolutionary 


| inconsistency, a precipitate tendency to the samc | 


| for political power, and a wild and reckless fanat- 


| son, of Tennessee, a distinguished Democratic | 


| for Oregon, in 1850, by a Democratic Congress; | 


| nounces in nois 
this floor, one of the measures of the great com- 











arty, by its ‘‘ va- 
grant powers,’’ and what Mr. Madison called ‘‘ the | 
art of definition,’’ would break down every bar- 
rier of the Constitution, and leave the reserved 
rights of the people to the tender mercies of the 
Federal Government. From this system of po- 
litical logic is deduced the power of Congress to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of the 


A similar mode of construing the unwritten | 


war, and strange enough, by a kind of sublime 


mode of construction has been recently indicated 
by certain gentlemen of the State rights party of | 
the South. 

Add to this tendency to Federalism a living thirst | 


icism, and you have, sir, the principles and pol- 
icy of the Socio Blanes party. 

The measures of that party, sir, do not com- 
mend it to the wisdom or patriotism of the coun- 
try. Ithasno confidence in the people. Its meas- 
ures look uniformly to the enlargement of Federal 
power. Its life-giving principle is the supremacy | 
of Congress. It can originate no public measure 
disconnected with sectional agitation. "With the 
unblushing effrontery of political charlatanism, it | 
seizes upon a great measure of Democratic policy, | 
and présents it to the country as its own, Yer 
what intelligent citizen will give the Republican 
party credit for the policy of securing the lands of 
the nation for the homesteads of our people against | 
the rapacity of speculation? Mr. Feliarnon sug- 
gested the policy. It was urged upon the attenticn 
of Congress by President Jackson. As alegisla- 
tive measure, it owes its existence to SenatorJ onn- | 


statesman. The first homestead biil was enacted | 
and in that entire portion of the Union in which | 
the Republican party has an existence, it has re- 
ceived, ever since that party existed, the steady | 
and uniform mupport of the Democratic party. But | 
that party, sir, has too illustrious a record to boast 
of any particular measure. 

But what act of the Republican party is to be 
commended? It arrays itself against a decision 
of the Supreme Court, the final arbiter of consti- 
tutional disputes, and strikes at the supremacy of 
the law. 
criminates with rights of giizenship against the 
white man, and in favor of @fe African race. Itce- 
and bitter invectives even on 


promise of 1850, and yet has not the manhood to 


. . - 
to a law-making power in which they have no | 
voice, and would bind them by rules of govern- | 


| ment to which they have not, even in theory, 


t was 


given their consent. 


|| a return to the policy of the early days of the | 
tioned its constitutionality, and Jefferson, in | 


Republic; yet, in defiance of the rights of fifteen | 


i 
In hollow pretense it urges | 
| 
} 
States, it demands an exclusion of the domestic | 


| policy of the South from the nationfl possessions; | 


tice for all parts of the Union, did not hesitate to || 


repeal that enactment, and declare that “ non- | 


intervention by Congress with slavery in State or 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia,’’ was a 
fundamental principle of its policy. 


While the existence of slavery, in connection | 


with the national possessions, is the immediate 
cause of this agitation, the real question involved 
is one of Federal power. The-parties which di- 
vide the country, not in name but in principle, are 
as old as the Constantion—the one ever seeking 
to increase, the ether to restrict to constitutional 
limits, the powers of the Federal Government. The 


fundamental and distinctive difference between the || 


Democratic and Republican parties is not so much 
controlled by the question of African slavery— 
though in this respect there is a manifest differ- 


ence, as seen in the tendency to the equality of | 


the races in the States under the control of the 
latter party—as by a radical and irreconcilable 
difference as to the true rule of interpreting the 
Constitution of the United States. While the 
Democratic party has ever demanded, and still 
demands, with inflexible purpose, the warrant of 


| beacon of civil war. 


| 
| 


| 


} 
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| while the first generation of the Republic received 
the rights of self-government, and impartial jus- || 


_members from the South, to intensify the already 
| fierce antagonisms between the two sections of the 


into the Union five slaveholding Commonwealths, 
and purchased territory enough for an, empire 
more, in which the same right of admission was 
granted in the treaty for its acquisition. It pre- | 
tends devotion to the Union; yet, unmindful that | 
timidity with regard to the well-being of our coun- 
try is heroic virtue, it exults in the boldness of its 
assaults on the domestic policy of the South, and 
does not hesitate, though it sees the fire of fanat- 
icism which it has enkindled ready to light up the 


It seizes with exultation on agencies for increas- 
ing at once its own ascendency in the North, and 
the perils of the Union by diusing throughout 
the free States, as expressive of southern senti- 
ment, disunion speeches delivered on this floor by 





untry. 

While it is true, sir, that disunion sentiments 
have been uttered on this floor by members “3 
resenting a southern Coneetneecy it is equally 
true—a fact which that party dishonestly with- 
hold—that, judging of the South by the greater | 
number of her Representatives, and the sentiments 


In the name of republicanism it dis- || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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, authority in the Constitution for every power as- | 
. ; i] 
sumed by the Federal Government in its various | 
| departments, the Republican 


| 
| 
| 


| Israelites of old stood by the ark of t 
/nant. They will never desert it, sir, unless fanati- 
errito- || 


| 

















they have uttered, her ‘people, in the main, are 
true to the counsels of her illustrious statesmen 
whose fame, left as a legacy to their country, has 
become the common property of the world, De- 
spite the malignant counsels of the disunionists 
they will stand with us w the bond of our fathers. 
by the compact of the Union, nayenreny: as the 
i 


€ COve- 


cism, in the blindness of its fury, shall convert 
that Union, which our fathers established as a 
shield of protection and a bond of fraternal love, 
into an instrument of injustice and dishonor. If 
that hour should ever come, sir, (and I believe and 
trust in God that it is impossible), and the South 


| should submit to the wrong, the very rocks in the 


monuments of the Revolution, and the dust on its 
fields of battle, would denounce anathemas on their 
heads, who, while claiming a part in their imper- 
ishable fame, preferred peace to justice, and life to 
honor. 

But, sir, fanaticism begets fanaticism; and the 
abolitionism of the North and the disunionism of 
the South conspire together for the distraction of 
the country. Sir, it is upon the conservative ele- 
ment of the nation, the men of moderate counsels, 
that the Union must rest. The ultraism of the 
North and the South would, even now, tear it to 
pieces. But, sir, will not southern conservatism 
falter before this endless agitation? There isa 
spirit of self-respect and of local pride that swells 
with fury when you invade its empire. Can even 
conservative men contemplate, year after year, a 
sleepless war upon an institution that enters into 
their political, domestic, and social relations; an 
institution sanctioned by their fathers through 
successive ages; and that war waged, too, by men 


| who are bound by sacred obligations to respect 








their rights, and prosecuted, not fitfully or acci- 
dentally, or with temporary impulse, or by a mere 
handful of men, but with systematic and determ- 
ined purpose, swelling from a small beginning to 
a great party, growing each year more arrogant 
and presumptuous, discarding all other issues, 
inflaming éanaticism by endless misrepresenta- 
tions, and embittering the contest by terms of 


| odium and reproach; I say, sir, is it possible 


that even conservative men can contemplate the 
spirit of arrogant aggression without swelling 
with indignant pride and almost rebuking the 


| voice of conservative. wisdom ? 


But we are told, sir, that in this agitation the 
Republican party is only following the example of 
our fathers. But if they, sir, deplored tie exist- 
ence of slavery,and longed for some feasible mode 
for its extermination, (and unquestionably they 
did,) they were themselvesslaveholders, citizens of 
slaveholding States, discussing among themselves, 
without prejudice or passion, their own domestic in- 
stitutions. They were not impertinently inter- 
meddling with the affairs of other communities, or 
questioning the wisdom or morality of their do- 


| mestic policy, but investigating their own; and 


their discussions gave rise to no sectional jealous- 
ies. Sir, there is a measureless ocean between 
the lofty patriotism of the men who, in the spirit 
of mutual confidence, concession, and fraternal 
love, laid the foundations of this Union, and that 
party, which, formed in the spirit of intolerance 
and nurtured by sectional jealousies, can only 
triumph in its destruction. ’ 

But, while neither patriotism nor philanthropy 
will justify this endless and treasonable interfer- 
ence with the domestic policy of the South, it can 
scarcely extenuate the eagerness of southern citi- 
zens to impute to the whole people of the free 
States a willingness to participate in the invasion 
of their constitutional rights, or the revolting prop- 
osition—even at the whispering of which in the 
ear of confiding friendship the tongue should 
wither and the ear grow deaf—that this majestic 
temple of liberty, this sacred Union of States, ce- 
mented together by the blood ofour fathers, should 
be dissolved; for all the world knows, sir, that, by 
the last expression of the public sentiment, there 
were a million and a quarter of men in the free 
States who, standing by the Constitution, refused 
to repudiate the God of their fathers to worship the 
new anti-slavery divinity which the Republican 
party would setup. Of this fact the disunion jour- 
nals of the South, while festering with the senti- 
ments of northern abolitionism, are,as silent as 
the grave. cn 

But, sir, it would be signally unjust if I did not 
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remember—and it is a pleasing recollection—that 
many southern members on this floor and in the 
other end of the eee and, in the main, the || 
i 
> 


press of the South 
to the northern Democracy. I quote with pride | 
from a leading southern journal: 


‘The truth is} the Democracy of the North have the true 
leaven; they are the refined go!d that has withstood the 
fire of Abolition fanaticism in the defense of the South, 
and are the hope and stay of the country. If the South 
repudiates them it necessarily gives up the Union, and de- 
votes itself to bloody war and desolation.”’ 


There are not, sir, upon the face of this broad 
land, truer men than the Democracy of the North. 
Amidst the surging billows of fanaticism they 
have gathered the more closely around the Con- 
stitution of their country, resolved to defend it as 
they would their own hearthstones. They have 


seen, in the invasion of the rights of any part of || 


the Republic, an assault upon the Constitution it- 
self. ot have heard, in the dishonoring re- 
flections which have been made on different com- 
munities of the Confederacy, a burning insult to 
every American citizen. They are resolved to 
stand knock-kneed and shoulder to shoulder in 
defense of the honor and the constitutional rights 
of the whole nation; and if the fierce and vindic- 
tive spirit of recrimination, which is impelling 
the ultraism of the South and the fanaticism of | 
the North against cach other, shall, in an hour 
of madness and folly, attempt to dissolve the 
Union, their closed ranks, inspired with the im- | 
erishable glory of the early hiye of the Repub- 
fie, will present a living bulwark in its defense. 

But [ trust in God, sir, this Union will for ages 
survive the storm that now beats with fearful suc- 
cess against the foundations of its strength, and | 
that the ‘ancient warrior twin-born with man”’ 
will achieve another victory for the race. 

The union c* the Democratic party, sir, exists | 
in itS determination to maintain the integrity of 
the Constitution and the Union of the States. Dif. 
ferences in its ranks have ever existed on subor- 
dinate questions. The vigorous material of which 
that purty is composed renders an absolute con- 
currence of opinion impossible; yet, like the found- 
ers of the Republic, while its members are gov- 
erned by principle, they will make concessions 
and sacrifices for the common good. While they 
glory in the independence of individual opinion, 
they yield a respectful acquiescence to the collect- 
ive wisdom of the whole party, drawn together 
from every section of the Cniad: not, indeed, as 
infallible, but as the best and only method of se- 
curing the countless blessings of a united nation, 
and of handing down to the generations that are 
coming the heritage of freedom which the con- 
cessions and conservative wisdom of the past have 
secured to the present. While the Democratic 
party have ever been jealous of Federal power, 
and vigilant to guard against its encroachments, 
yet, within the strict limits of the Constitution, 
they have firmly maintained the legitimate suprem- 
acy of the several departments of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment. While the decisi®ns of the Supreme 
Courtmay notestablish principles of public policy, 
yet clevated as it is, as far as may be, above the | 
storms of party strife, irresponsible to the dynasty 
of the hour, yet responsible, as every institution 
must be in a free nation, at the bar of deliberate 
public judgment; designed by our fathers as the | 
peculiar guardian of the Constitution and the most | 
conservative clement in the Government, its opin- 
ions, especially on constitutional questions, are 
entitled to profound respect. That court, sir, has | 
exercised its great and delicate powers with such 
prudence and moderation, firmness and integrity, 
as to have challenged the admiration of the civil- 
ized world and secured the respect and confidence 
of the American people. 

A recent decision of that court has given it un- 
usual prominence in public discussions, and ex- 
posed to the country the vindictive temper and 
reckless policy of the Republican party. That | 








ee Sees in their platform of 1856 ‘that |, 


ongress possessed supreme power over the Terri- | 
tories of the United States, for their government,”? | 
‘were indignant that their Federal dogma should be | 
met by the decision that the Constitution had not | 
invested Congress with any such despotic power. 
They had asserted, by the legislation of States 
where theirauthority was firmly established, ‘the | 
equality of the races;”’ and their partisan sympa- 
thies were fiercely aroused by a decision that our 


ave done impartial justice || 


NE 


| 
| 











| to the States or the people. 


fathers had not conferred upon the negro citizen- 

ship of the United States. Hence the war which | 
has been waged upon the Supreme Gourt, and the 
envenomed and unscrupulous assaults on the ven- 
erable men who, for a generation, have worn its 
spotless ermine, and whose learning and integrity 
have added imperishable luster to the administra- 
tion of justice. Henge the effort to destroy in the 
public mind the supremacy of the law and respect 
for the court, by imputing to the decision an at- 
tempt to determine a question not involved in the 
record. And itis remarkable, sir, that the Repub- 
lican party of the North and gentlemen represent- 
ing the extreme views of the South have, through 
widely different motives, concurred in attributing 
to that court a policy which, if really indulged | 
in, would at once annihilate its claim to public 
confidence—a willingness to abandon the record, 
and, in the exercise of unwarrantable discretion, 
pronounce an opinion with a view to merely po- 
litical results. 
- Itis asserted, sir, that the Supreme Court have 


| decided that neither Congress nor a Territorial | 
| Legislature can exclude slavery from a Territory; | 


that it exists there by virtue of the Constitution, | 
and is entitled to absolute and peculiar protection. 
I deny, sir, that such is a fair statement of the 
decision. Itisalso asserted, by gentlemen of the | 
State-rights party of the South, that it is a fair | 
deduction from that decision that the Constitu- 
tion pledges the General Government to protect 
slavery in the Territories. I deny the deduction. 
And standing with the gallant Democracy of the 
great State of Indiana—a State that has never for 
one moment faltered in its devotion to the Con- 
stitution, or failed in fidelity to its obligations— 
and determined to stand by the legitimate inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, | would defend that 
decision against the insidious assaults which have 
been made upon it. 

There were two questions before the court, both 
of which were decided in unequivocal terms, in 
an opinion of unsurpassed ability. The court 
held that a negro, whose ancestors had been im- 
ported into this country and held as slaves, was 
not a citizen of the United States in the sense in 
which the®erm ‘‘citizen’’ is used in the Constitu- 
tion; and secondly, that Congress had no power 
under the Constitution to exclude slavery from 
the Territories; and that therefore the act of Con- 


| gress, known as the Missouri compromise, was || 


unconstitutional and void. This is the whole 
length and breadth of the decision. 

It is said, sir, that ‘* the safety of the people is 
the supreme law,”’ and their rights are not to be 
retrenched or their liberties imperiled by ambigu- 
ity of expression, or by the subtility of legalargu- | 
ment. Itis true that the Chief Justice, incidentally 
referring, by way of illustration, to a question not | 
even remotely before the court, says that Con- 
gress cannot confer upon the Territories power 
which it does not itself possess; and it is inferred | 
that as Congress could not exclude slavery from 
a Territory, a Territorial Legislature could not; | 
and why? Because Congress could not confer | 
that power upon it? What! Can the people ofa 
Territory exercise no power notconferred on them 
by Congress? Isitonthe power of Congress, this 
creature of delegated sovercignty, this offspring 
of national necessity, that the popular institutions 
of this Republic are founded? Congress cannot 
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| such conclusion. 


| several Territories. 


exercise this power of exclusion—and why? Be- || 


cause the Constitution does not confer that power 
upon it; and powers not conferred on Congress, 
nor prohibited to the States, are reserved ‘to the 
States respectively, or to the people.”’ Itis, then,a 
reserved power; reserved, in the broad language 
of the Constitution, not to the States only, but 


That the legislative authority of a Territory is 
dependent on the powers of Congress, isa Federal 
doctrine. Congress cannot legislate on any do- 
mestic subject outside of the District of Columbia. 
The records of seventy-three years do not furnish 
one instance of such legislation. The nearest ap- 
proach to such Federal arrogance is to be found in 
the recent attempt of this House to punish domestic 
crime in the remote Territory of Utah. Does it 
follow that, because Congress cannot do this, the 
people ofa Territory cannot? Why, sir, your Ter- 


ritories, from the very beginning, have exercised 


general powers of legisjation on a thousand sub- || 





jects over which Congress has as little direct au- 


' thority as the Parliament of Great Britain, and I 


| policy of their local governments. 
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have enacted half a million laws, not one ef which 
has Congress the power to enact. 

I thank God, sir, that there is a deeper and 
more enduring foundation for the legislative au- 
thority of the American people than the Congress 
of the United States. 

That authority, sir, is not the result of consti- 
tutions, or acts of Congress, or the judgments of 
courts; it exists in the collective reason of the liv- 
ing masses of each separate community, and at 
the furthest, acts of Congress can only organize 
its elements. 

The Supreme Court had no occasion to exam- 
ine into the inherent or conventional rights of the 
-people of the Territories, or to what extent their 
organic act is to be regarded as a grant or an or- 
ganization of their powers. The questions of pop- 
ular power and of reserved rights were not before 
them in any conceivable sense; and that august 
tribunal—perhaps the most learned, dignified, and 

_impartial that the world has ever seen—could 
scarcely have intended, by vague expressions, to 
determine one of the gravest questions, to the 
discussion of which the genius of freedom has 
ever summoned the godlike powers of the human 
reason—the source and foundation of political 
society. Indeed, sir, there are pees in the 
arguments of the judges which clearly repel any 

Mr. Justice Campbell said: 

‘How much municipal power may be exercised by the 
people of the Territories, before their admission into the 
Union, the courts of justice cannot decide. ‘This must de- 
pend, tor the most part, on political considerations, which 
cannot enter into the determination of a case ef law or 
equity. I do not feel called upon to define the jurisdiction 
of Congress. It is sufficient, for the decision of this case, 
to ascertain whether the residuary sovereignty of the States, 
or people, has been invaded by the eighth section of the 
Missouri act of 1820.” 

I admit that the Supreme Court decided that 
the Constitution had not invested Congress with 
power to exclude slavery from a Territory, and 
that slaves are property, and that the Constitution 
protects property; but not that it protects it ina 
different manner, or to a greater extent, in a Ter- 
ritory than in a State. The Constitution protects 
property in the one as it does in the other. How 
does the Constitution protect property? By pro- 
hibiting the impairing of the obligations of a con- 
tract, or the appropriation of private property to 
public use, without compensation, afd securing 
to rights of property. the sanction of law; and are 
not these provisions of the Constitution as effect- 
ive and binding in a State as in a Territory? Can 
a State any more than a Territory annul a ** vested 
right ?’? And yet, sir, did any statesman ever 
doubt that a State might exclude slavery? But it 
is said that the States are equal, and the Territo- 
ries the common property of them all; that, there- 
fore, whatever is property by the laws of the sev- 
eral States, is entitled to protection as such in the 
But are rights of property, 
sir, secured by a higher sanction than other rights 


| of the citizen? Do all the rights of all the citizens, 


_as recognized by the laws of all the States from 
whence they migrate, enter the Territory with 
the eitizen and exist there, in defiance of the ter- 


| ritorial authority? The proposition, sir, is the 


very climax of absurdity. 

he powers of the Constitution of the United 
States, as to territorial limits, are general, and 
affect the whole people of the United States in 
their national relations, but not in the domestic 
The natural 
vigor of the Constitution to protect rights of prop- 
erty, or the still more valuable rights of the cit- 
izen, is the same everywhere witbin the limits of 
the Republic. It has not delegated a power to 
the Federal Government, nor reserved a power to 
the States or the people, that does not affect in the 
same manner the internal policy of a Territory 
_and a State. 
| Chief Justice Taney, speaking of the General 
, Government with reference to the public domain, 
says: 

* Ttenters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly 
| defined and limited by the Constitution, from which it de- 
rives its existence, and by virtue of which it alone con- 
tinues to exist and act as a Government and a sovereignty. 
It has no power of any kind bevond it; and it cannot, when 
it enters a Territory of the United States, put off its charac- 
ter and assume discretionary or despotic powers, which the 
Constitution has denied to it. It cannot create for itself a 
new character separate from the citizens of the United States 


| and duties it owes them under the provisions of the Con- 
| stitution.”? 


The court did not decide that the Territories 
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could not exclude slavery; and the proposition 
that the Constitution protects slave propery or 
any other kind of property, or any other right of 
the citizen in a different manner, or through differ- 
ent agents, or to a different extent in a ‘Territory 
than in a State, is not even suggested by the de- 
cision. Does the Constitution protect property 
iu a State except through judicial agency? Can 
it protect it in a different way in a Territory. 


The trath is, sir, the question of the power of | 


the people of the Territories over their domestic 
institutions was not before the court. 
tribunal, sir, jadging from its past history, will 


But that || 


never hold that the Constitution is qualified in its | 
supremacy by the character of the local govern- | 


ments; that it shrinks back in the presence of State 


sovereignty, but assumes the arrogance of a des- | 


vot over the inherent sovereignt 
Mo. sir; ** the Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, are the supreme law of the lead 

more supreme in a Territory than a State. That 
Constitution was the act of the people of the Uni- 
ten States, as a people, notas confederated States; 


and its broad xgis overshadows them—not in the | 


States only, but wherever they may be banded 
together, er the purpose of giving supremacy to 
law,on American soil. In the midst of the pop- 
ulous city, where commerce builds her empire; 
or on the boundless savannas, and in the giant 


forests of the great West, where the strong arm | 
of the pioneer grapples with determined purpose | 


the unsubdued forces of nature; in the solemn 
Halls of your Capitol, or under the shade of the 
wide-spreading tree, where iron men pronounced 
the judgment of the unwritten law; in the abodes 
of wealth, or at the hearthstone of poverty, the 
Constitution of the United States utters the same 
majestic words of political equality in domestic 
rights, and guards with the same eternal vigilance 
the freedom of the people against the encroach- 
ments of the Government it has established. It 


docs, indeed, sir, enter the Territory with the citi- | 


zen, not merely to protect his rights of property, 
but to stand around him as a wall of fire in the 
protection of his rights as a man. 


If then, the Constitution pledges the General | 


Government to protect slavery, is not the pledge 
equally effective everywhere? Can the people of 
a State, more than in a Territory, annul a consti- 
tutional right? The truth is, sir, that this doctrine 
strikes at the very root of popular government, 
and breaks down the barriers of constitutional 
liberty. 1 see in it, sir, the germ of a consolida- 
ted power, ‘whose subject comprehends an em- 
pire.’’ Let the people give their approbation to 
this new and subtile agent of centralism, and fol- 
lowing its lead, sir, your Federal Government 
will, in the progress of time, if no violent agent 


should interpose, march forward to a despotic as- | 


cendency over the reserved rights of the people. 


In vain, sir, would the Democracy have hurled | 


their anathemas against the arrogance of Govern- 


of the people. | 


;? but no | 


| the other may regulate its internal affairs only 


/ new State’’ not yet admitted to the fellowship o 














powers of the General Government over the Ter- 1 hibit slavery, as, in view of their local i 
ritories by reference to its authority over the || their own judgment may determine. 
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States; for the right of a State to regulate its in- || 


ternal policy, except so far as the right is ex- 
paar surrendered by the Constitution, has never 


| the determination of the courts, an 


veen called in question. I claim that a citizen mi- |! 


grating from a State to an organized Territory | 
does not cease to be a citizen of the United States, | 
and does not cease to possess any of the attri- 
butes of reserved sovereignty which he possessed 
as a resident of a State. But he possesses no con- 
trol over the Confederacy; for that is the result of 
the delegated powers, and as a citizen of a Terri- 
tory—‘‘a new State’’ not yet admitted into the 
Confederacy—he can only, in common with other 
citizens, exercise, not the delegated, but the re- 
served rights, and these are absolutely, and in all 
respects, and to all intents and purposes, the 
same in a new as in an old State. But the one may 
not only regulate its own internal affairs, but par- 
ticipate in the Government of the Confederacy; 


for the one is a State of the Union, the other “ ¢& 


the Union, yet in a proper sense a sovereignty; | 
for the sovereignty of the people gives character 
to their Government, and the Government is only | 
so far inferior as the people themselves are subordi- | 
nate. You must break down, sir, the old land- 


** on the plea of implied and incidental powers,”’ 


ae 

|, marks of the Constitution, and build up new ones | 
| 

| 


| before you will find a warrant for interfering in | 


| the domestic affairs of any_part of the American | 


| over the Territories, except in that general legis- 


people outside of the District around your Capitol. 
The decision of the court would seem to indi- 
cate, indeed, the absence of power in Congress | 


lation that applies to the whole Union. Chief Jus- | 
tice Taney, speaking of the Federal Government, | 
said> 

** It has no power over the person or property of a citizen | 
but what the citizens of the United States have granted. | 
And no laws or usages of other nations, or reasoning of | 
statesmen or jurists upon the relations of master and slave, | 
can enlarge the powers of the Government, or TAKE FROM | 
THE CITIZENS THE RIGHTS THEY HAVE RESERVED.” 


: ° ° | 

And again, speaking of the powers which Con- | 
gress is prohibited from exercising, ke says: | 
** And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but | 
the words are general, and apply to the whole territory over 


those portions of it remaining under territorial govern- | 
ments, as well as that covered by States. It is a total absence | 
of power everywhere within the dominion of the United | 


| States, and places the citizens of a territory, so faras these | 


j 


ment, and planted their triumphs on the ruins of || 


In vain had their leaders in 
days of the Republic achieved imper- 


ancient Federalism. 
the earl 


ishable honor in the defense of popular freedom | 
against the sleepless rapacity of power, and given | 


a just supremacy to the empire of opinion, if in 


the hour of temptation they had consented that, | 
on the pretense of protecting property against the | 
aggressions—not of government, but of the peo- | 


ple—the powers of the General Government, by 
the ‘‘art of definition,’’ shall be increased, open- 
ing up an unlimited career of Federal usurpations 
in the vast empire which it is the destiny of the 


nation to control, and building up the strongholds | 
of consolidated power, which, strengthened by time, | 
nothing but the righteous sword of revolution can | 
hew down. Sir, the Democracy never could con- | 


sent that such shall be the termination of a career 
so illustrious in its beginning. 

Remembering, sir, the vigilance of our fathers, 
I might well inquire of the Opposition, in the vig- 


orous words of Mr. Justice Campbell, in the Dred | 
Scott case, whether * it is probable that the su- | 


reme and irrespensible power now claimed for 


‘ongress over boundless Territories, the use of | 


which cannot fail to react upon the political sys- 
tem of the States, to its subversion, was ever 
within the contemplation of the statesmen who 
conducted the counsels of the people in the form- 
ation of the Constitution?” 


i} 
1} 


i 
rights are concerned, on the same footing with the citizens 
of the States, and guards them as firmly against any inroads 
which the General Government might attempt, under the | 
PLEA OF IMPLIED OR INCIDENTAL POWERS.”’ 

In view of these general principles, which rig- | 
idly limit the Federal Government to the powers | 
which are clearly conferred on it by the Constitu- 
tion, what becomes of the Federal doctrine, that 
the Constitution confers on Congress sovereign 


| powers over the Territories for their government? 


vanced by gentlemen, 


* That slavery exists in the Territories by virtue of the 
Constitution, and it is within the power as it is the duty of 
Congress to enact laws for its protection, unless protected 
by, territorial authority.” 

‘There is no warrant, sir, for the exercise of 
either power in the Constitution. 

But if Congress can exercise the one power, it 
ean the other. Mr. Justice Nelson anid: 

«If Congress possesses the power, under the Constitu- | 
tion, to abolish slavery in a Territory, it must necessarily 
possess the like power to establish it. It cannot be a one- 
sided power, as may suit the convenience or particular 
views of the advocates, It is a power, if it exists at all, 
over the whole subject.” 

The Republican ay of the North and the 
State-rights party of the South only differ as to the 
method of Federal intervention. The one would 
protect slavery in, and the other would exclude 
slavery from, the national possessions. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] 
more consistent than either, but apparently alone, 
recognizes in Congress the power either to pro- 
tect or prohibit slavery. I insist, sir, that the true 
doctrine is that which has been avowed by the 
conservative national Democracy, that Congress 
possesses neither the power to protect or prohibit, 
nor any other power in connection with domestic 
slavery, except for the rendition of fugitives from 
labor; and that the people of the Territories pos- 
sess, as reserved rights under the Constitution, 


| 
or that other kindred doctrine so confidently ad- | 
| 





] have sought to illustrate, sir, the extent of the || unqualified power to establish, protect, or pro- 


} 
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Nterests, 


The question of the inviolability of contracts 
under the Constitution, which “~ arise, is for 
not for Con- 
gress; and to the mastery of the law every citi- 
zen who is loyal to the Constitution will submit 
But after all, sir, this question is only one of 
theoretical importance. tn the midst of the con- 
vulsions which threaten the permanency of the 
Union and alarm the public mind, while states. 
men are brooding overabstract questions of power, 
the people themselves who swarm into your Ter- 
ritories from all parts of the Union, controlled b 


| the laws of nature, policy, and interest, settle the 


question for themselves and their posterity, and 
prepare to take their places in the Union as the 
founders of great and prosperous States. All the 
fanaticism of the North will not exclude slavye- 
ry from a Territory where the people desire to 


establish it, and the combined chivalry of the 





South will never impose it on a people contrar 

to their will. Such, sir, is the resistless force of 
popular opinion in a free Government. Why, 
then, sir, should the national Democracy, involy- 
ing in its integrity it may be the destinies of the 
Republic, exhaust its vigor and imperil its har- 
mony in the discussion of an abstract question? 
If the people of a Territory do not desire slavery 
as a domestic institution, a code enacted by Con- 
gress, even if constitutional, is the only rem- 
edy; and then, sir, unless you can quell the free 
spirit of the American citizens, and reduce the 


| ploneers of your Territories into the condition of 
_ serfs, who are willing to obey laws which they 


have not enacted, the act of Congress will be but 
a by-word and a reproach—an illustration of the 
feebleness oftyranny in acontest witha free people. 
I claim, sir, for all parts of the American peo- 
ple, an equal right in the Territories. In m 
judgment, no act of Congress could be move un- 
just or more unconstitutional than one which, 
either direetly or remotely, should arbitrarily de- 
prive wy citizen of the United States, by limita- 
tions on his person or property, of the free enjoy- 
ment of the common territory, I deny any such 
power in Congress. The common mind of the 
whole nation, as represented in the Territories, 


poets See Oy é ' should be left perfectly free to determine the char- 
|| which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, including || 


acter of their own institutions. 

The Democratic party is rigidly impartia!. It 
recognizes no right in the citizens of any commu- 
nity to sitin judgment on the domestic or social 
institutions of another. It will not tolerate a 
spirit of fanaticism or prejudice or sectional arro- 
gance in the legislation of the pny It will 
support the supremacy of the law, and stand by 
the matured decisions of the courts of justice. It 
will as freely enact laws to protect in the Terri- 
tories the constitutional rights of citizens from 
the South as from the North. It will maintain, 
in the spirit of fraternal justice and national 
honor, the constitutional rights, even to the utmost 
verge, of every section of the Union; but, I trust, 
will never consent, yielding to the impulse of the 
hour, to abandon its well-settled policy of non- 
intervention with slavery in State or Territory, 
and trample upon popular government. 

That party, sir, will be true to its past history. 
It will not consent that, by any refinement of 
reasoning, or subtilty of interpretation, a system 
of encroachments on the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple shall be commenced. It is by these covert and 
silent agents, and not by violence, that the liber- 
ties of a people are overthrown. 

It has been the glory of the Democratic party, 
sir, that for half a century it has successfully 
resisted the stratagems of that arch enemy of re- 

ublics, which would bind down the arms of 
recdanh ‘‘with chains concealed in chaplets.”’ 
That party, sir, will not consent to any infringe- 
ment on the Constitution, however subtile may be 
the attempt. It will not be awed into silence and 
submission by the hope of victory, and would 
rather encounter defeat, than, by yielding to the 
demands of either extreme of the Galen, consent 
that, even in theory, the constitutional rights of 
any part of the American people shall be stricken 
down. 
* Oh, not yet 

Mayest thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 

Thy sword ; nor yet, O, Freedom! close thy lids 

In slumber ; for thine enemy never ae ay 

day 


And thou must watch and combat till 
Of the new earth and heaven.”’ 
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The events which are transpiring around us, 
and the dangerous attitude assumed by the Re- 
publican party, which has arrayed the extreme 
men of both sections of the Union in vindictive 


hostility against each other, may well excite se- | 


The crisis is full of peril. 


rious alarm. Patriotic 


men everywhere are looking to the national De- | 


mocracy as the only political organization pos- 
sessing either the power or the will to meet that 
crisis and avert the impending danger. That 
party, sir, under the leadership of the tried and 


gallant statesman, whosc name, ereanother setting | 


sun may gild the dome of your Capitol, will swell 
upon the voice of an exulting nation, gathering 
together the conservative elements of all sections 


tion of to-day, which has espoused the cause of 
the strong against the weak; of the rich against 
the poor; of the pampered capitalist against the 
hardy son of toil. 1 speak of the party which is 
compelled, by the slave power, to carry its black 
flag and to fight its political battles under the 
crushing burden of its wrongs. I speak of the 


grade those who are now low in the scale of hu- 
manity, and which would repress that sympathy 
for the struggling which a sentiment of benevo- 
lence or a sense of justice might prompt. It is of 


that party, as controlled by the slave power—doing | 


_ its bidding, registering its decrees, supporting its 


of the Union, from ocean to ocean, and from the || 


Gulf to the Lakes, inspired by the genius of concil- 
iation, and sacrificing upon the altar of theircoun- 
try the differences of the hour, will rise equal to the 


emergency, and will add to their record of patriot- | 


ism the enduring glory of having shielded their 
country from the parricidal arm that was raised 
for its destruction. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, next ad- 
dressed the committee. (His speech will be pub- 
lished in the Appendix. 


Mr. WALDRON. Mr. Chairman, the Thirty- | 


Sixth Congress has reached the fifth month of its | 


first session. It assembled in this Capitol with 
great and varied interests demanding considcra- 
tion and attention. 


The public creditors impa- | 


tiently awaited our coming, for they were on the | 
verge of bankruptcy and had long served without | 


their just remuneration. 


whom we came here to serve were pressing upon 
. . . 0 Shas 

our attention matters of vital importance. There 

were legitimate subjects of legislation before us: 

such as the admission of new States, the organi- 


The plighted faith of | 
our Government was to be redeemed. The men | 


zation of new Territories, the homestead bill, the | 
Pacific railroad, the development of our resources | 


at home and the protection of our interests abroad. || 


All these were subjects that properly commended 
themselves to the attention of an American Con- 
gress, and ouf constituents had reason to expect 
that they would receive fitting and careful con- 
sideration at our hands. 

But, to the exclusion of all these matters, the 
‘irrepressible conflict’? breaks out. Before the 
sun goes down on the first day of the session, the 
subject of slavery is introduced by the Demo- 
cratic party; and for cight long weeks an organ- 


ization of this House was prevented by a discus- | 


sion in which passion took the place of reason, 
and vituperation was the substitute for argument. 
While the Republicans in this body were in no- 


wise responsible for that conflict, still, for one, I | 


can say that the discussion was not unexpected; 
nor, more than that, was it unwelcome. What- 
ever is across our pathway may as well be reached 
and confronted at one time as atanother. Noman 
can close his eyes to the fact that there is a ques- 
tion now agitating this land before which goal 
tions of finance and tariffs, of protection and im- 
provement, dwindle into insignificance. It isa 
question which cannot be settled by compromises, 
nor dodged by time-serving expedients. It must 
be met fairly and squarely, and, in the light of 


_ reason, justice, and humanity, receive its determ- 


ination and abide its settlement. That question 
underlies all party organizations, molds every 
party policy, and goes to the root of all party 
controversies. It is aquestion whether the equal 
rights of men are to be affirmed in the legislation 
and policy of our Government, or whether the 
idea of an oligarchy is to be recognized, which 
protects the interests of a privileged class at the 
expense of the toiling millions of our Confederacy. 
The vital, all-absorbing issue of to-day is, whether 
the Republic’is to be perpetuated in the faith, the 
spirit, the practice of its founders, or whether it 
is to be perverted in its policy and workings to 
subserve the interests of a baneful aristocracy. 
Before that issue the counterfeit Democracy has 
quailed and succumbed; false to its name, faith- 
less to its traditions, recreant to its professions, 
it is now the ally of capital against labor; the 
aes of caste and privilege against equality 
an t. 

Wien I speak of the Democratic party, I refer 
not to the organization of the past, for that party 
once recognized the inalienable rights of man, and 
to its ears freedom had not become a hateful 
sound; but I speak of the Democratic organiza- 





pany nae sustaining its candidates—that I speak. 
arraign it before the country as false to the pol- 
icy of our revolutionary fathers; as unfaithful to 
the obligations of our common Constitution; as 


disloyal to the integrity of the Union, and as the | 


_ betrayer and vilifier of the honest industry of the 


land. These are the charges. Now for the proof. 
First, the Democratic party is arrayed against 
the policy and teachings of the republicans of the 


| Revolution as well as of the Republicans of to- 


day. The principles of our organization come 
down to us in the Declaration of Independence. 
The sentiments of hostility to bondage which we 
assert are but the echoes of the utterances of our 


| fathers. They believed the institution of African 


slavery to be inconsistent with the genius and 
hostile to the spirit of the Government they had 
founded. When they framed the Federal Consti- 
tution, they thought it wrong to admit, by any 
word in that instrument, *‘ the idea of property 
in man;”’ they regarded tie institution of chattel 
slavery, as then existing among them, as a deplor- 
able evil, and their legislation was with a view to 
restrict and confine it. And I here place upon 
record the sayings and writings of those men, as 


testimony toconfirm my position, and atthe same | 


time place in striking contrast this modern De- 
mocracy as it bows down before the Moloch of 
human bondage. 

The men of 1776 tell us, to use their own lan- 
guage, that ‘* the people were struck with the in- 
consistency of an appeal for their own liberties, 
while holding in bondage their fellow-men, guilty 
only ofa skin not colored like their own;’’ and 
the citizens of Georgia, in 1775, sent forth to the 
world the following manifesto: 


*'To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- 
thropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or 
complexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and ab- 
horrence of the unnatural practice of slavery as (however 
the uncultivated state of the country or other specious ar- 
guments may plead for it) a practice founded in injustice 
and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our Jiberties as well 


| as lives, debasing part of our fellow-creatures below men, 


and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, if any Georgian to-day should 
stand over the graves of the men who placed this 
sentiment upon record, and repeat it as his own 
earnest conviction, he would be driven by the De- 
mocracy from his house and his hearthstone as a 
traitor to his party, or lynched as a felon and an 
outlaw. 

George Washington was President of the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, and he 


| was surrounded by men who were fresh from the 


councils and contests of the revolutionary strug- 


| gle; they had drunk in the spirit of the contest, 


and they came together, as they expressed it, 
‘*to secure to themselves and their children the 
blessings of liberty,’’ while they spared no occa- 
sion to denounce the evil, the wrong, and the 
curse of human bondage. 

Washington said ‘his vote never would be 
wanting for the passage of a law to abolish sla- 
very.”’ He writes to John F. Mercer: 

“[ never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 


chase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan 


adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished 
by law.” 


Mr. Jefferson declared, in 1774: 


** The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state.” 


And at a later period of his life, as the result of 
more mature experience, he says: 


“ Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people [the negroes] are to be free ; nor is it 
less certain that the two races, equally free, cannot live in 
the same Government. Nature, habit, opinion, have drawn 
indelible lines of distinction between them. It is still in 
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our power to direct the process of emancipation and deport- 
ation, and in such slow degree as that the evil will wear 
off insensibly, and their place be, pari passu, filled up by 
free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is left to foree 
itself on, human nature must shudder at the prospect held 
up.’ 


Patrick Henry atlds his testimony, in a letter 








{ dated January 18, 1793: 
| party which would still further éppress and de- | 


**T believe a time willcome when an opportunity will be 
offered to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything we can 
do is to improve it, if it happens in our day; if not, let us 
transmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, a 

ity for their unhappy lot, and an ubhorrence for slavery. 
f we cannot reduce this wished-for reformation to prac- 
tice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. Itisthe 
furthest advance we can make toward justice. It isa 
debt we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that itia 


| at variance with that law which warrants slavery.” . 


| 


they loved, and for which they labored ? 


And another eloquent and eccentric son of the 
Old Dominion (John Randolph) says: 


“LT give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
science tells me they are justlyentided. It has alongtime 
been a matter of the deepest regret to me, that the circum- 
stances under which | inherited them, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way by the Jaws of the land, bave prevented 
my emancipating them in my lifetime, which it is my full 
intention todo in case L can accomplish it.”’ 


And now, where would these men of the olden 
time stand, if they were once more in the land 
What 


fellowship would our modern Democracy hold 
with Thomas Jefferson? Where is the Democrat 


| who dare announce as his political creed the sen- 
| timents of a Washington? 


Who in the ranks of 
that organization dare repeat the old republican 
doctrines of a Madison,a Henry, and a Randolph? 
What Democratic convention willenunciate in its 
platform the great truths that our fathers blazoned 
forth in the Declaration of Independence ? 

Mr. Chairman, none dare Co it, except at the 
sacrifice of his party standing. The man who 
stands up and avows his belief and concurrence in 
the blood-baptized doctrines of our fathers, will 


|| very speedily find himself outside of this Demo- 


cratic organization. That party spurns the teach- 
ings of sages and statesmen, as heresies and ab- 


| stractions, and calls the Declaration of Independ- 


ence **a string of glittering generalities.’”” New 
lights guide their footsteps; new counsels govern 
their votes. 

I have quoted the Democratic doctrine as ex- 
pounded by Virginians of the old school. Now, 
by way of contrast, let me quote the doctrine of 


| modern Virginia santana: On the 13th of 
r.8 


| January last,a gentleman [} 


mMiITH} who once 
filled the executive chair in the Old Dominion, 
and who is now, as for years pagt, an influential 
Democrat, on this floor was asked whether he 
repudiated the sentiments of the revolutionary 


| fathers on the subject of African slavery. His 


reply was: 

“1 will say, however, in the outset, that the gentleman 
refers tothe sentiments of distinguished revolutionary men, 
and asks me if I repudiate them. Sir, many of those senti- 
ments, of course, Irepudiate. (Derisive laughter from the 
Republicans.} Many of those sentiments are false in philas- 
ophy and unsound in fact.”’ 


Another Virginian, at the other end of the Cap- 
itol, [Senaicr Mason,] admitted a few days ago, 
thata new standard of Democracy had been erect- 
ed; and he states the conclusions to which the 
new faith brings its disciples: 

* What I meant to say the other day.and what I think I 
did say, was this: that because the agitation by one por- 
tion of this Union on the question of the abolition of slavery, 
the mind of the South had been brought more deeply and 
considerately to ponder upon it; the mind of the South had 
been brought by that agitation to look farther into the con- 
dition of slavery, and into the consequences that resulted 
from it; and I was satisfied that the mind of the South had 
undergone a change to this great extent: that it was now 
almost the universal belicf in the South, not only that the 
condition of African bondage in their midst was the best 
condition to Which the African race had ever been sub- 


jected, but that it had the effect of ennobling both races, the 
white and the black.’’ 


And another Virginian on this floor [Mr. Pry- 
on] avows that the anti-slavery impulses of his 
State have been stifled, and that the * traditional 
ideas ’’ of hisancestors have been *‘ contravened,”’ 
with the fact, to use his own language: 

*¢ Discovered and demonstrated that negro slavery, In- 
stead of being an accidental evil, which men tolcrate mere- 
ly for want of a practical remedy, is an iustitution which 


exists in virtue of the most essential human interests, and 
the highest sanctions of the moral law.” 


. . ' . 
I might multiply quotations and extracts of un- 


|, doubted Democratic authority, to show that the 


} 


position of the Democracy is a living denial of 
the great truths and principles which underlie the 
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foundation of this Confederacy; but the fact will 
not be disputed that it has changed its ground, 
and anton the path of its fathers, because, 
while they deplored the existence of slavery as 
an evil, to be restricted and discouraged, modern 
Democracy is compelled to subscribe to a contrary 
doctrine; namely, that slavery is an institution to 
be fostered and encouraged as a blessing to the 
black man as well as the white. 

And now, having demonstrated that this part 
is false to the impulses and convictions Pick 
strengthened the faith and nerved the arm of our 
fathers, | proceed to show that it is also faithless 
to the obligations of that Constitution which was 


the crowning glory and result of their toil and | 


suffering. 
The second section of the fourth article of that 
instrument declares that— 


© The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 


privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.”’ 


Here is a provision which guaranties to the citi- 


zen of South Carolina the same protection, when | 


in Michigan, which the sovereignty of Michigan 
extends to her own citizens; and, on the other 
hand, it entitles the traveler from the North to 
the ‘* privileges and immunities’”’ which attach to 
a southern citizen under the shield of his own 
State sovereignty. 


ship which should exist between confederated 
States. 
fulfilled in the different sections of this Union? 
Why, citizens of slave States can travel outside of 


those States with more safety and less risk than | 


they can inside of them. The Republicans of the 
free North tolerate no institutions which are in- 
consistent with the spirit of the Constitution; they 
recognize the obligations of that instrument, and 
live up to them. Bat, on the contrary, we have 
witnessed in the slave States a striking down of 
the constitutional gaurantees of the citizen by 
enactments which contravene alike the letter and 
spirit of our common bond. Laws have existed 
for forty years in some of the southern States 


which forbid’ the entrance of free citizen, under | 


penalty of imprisonment and sale—laws which 
are a direct, an open, a palpable infringement of 
the rights of northern men; and yet our Demo- 


crotic Administration, whilst it clamors so loudly | 


and persistently about the rights of American cit- 
izens in Mexico or some other feeble Republic, 
whose territory it covets,shas not a word to utter 
in vindication of the constitutional prerogatives 
of the citizen on his own soil. 

Every attempt which has been made to test the 


constitutionality of these laws has been resisted | 


by force. The Constitution prescribes an arbiter, 
a tribunal, where the citizen may assert his rights 


as against the legislation of another State; and | 


the Legislature of Massachusetts sent two of her 
most worthy citizens to Charleston, to test in the 
courts the validity of these laws. But these men 
not only set at defiance the plainest provisions of 
the Federal compact, but they refused them the 
»rivilege of bringing suit, even, in a South Caro- 
ia court. The men who went there from Mas- 
sachusetts, on a peaceful, a legitimate errand, were 
compelled, through fear of personal violence, to 
abandon their mission and leave the State; and the 
men who constitute the life, the essence, the per- 
fection of modern Democracy, boldly avow the 


fact that this clause of the Constitution is a dead || 


letter, and that the decisions of courts are nothing 
te them. 

As an evidence of this fact, I call attention to 
the language which a Democratic Senator from 
South Carolina used during this session, when 
commenting upon this incident in the history of 
his State. He said: 


‘*The State found it necessary for self-protection to pass | 
these police regulations, to prevent these persons who were | 
hostile towards us from manifesting their hostility by the | 


transmission of their emissaries through the pretended 
rights of citizens, under the Constitution. The State feltit 
due to herself, to her own safety, to consider, and she was 
authorized to consider, that this was but another mode to 
bring that question before the Supreme Court, where we did 
not know how it would be decided, nor did we care. We knew 
the right to pass such laws was inherent in the sovereignty 
of the State, and we did not intend to submit it to any tribu- 
nal.*? 


The State of Virginia has enacted a law which 
places the coasting vessel which seeks the refuge 


of her harbors under the surveillance of her police, | 


and compels the vessel itself to pay the expense 
and endure the delay of an examination. And 


———_ 


| of the constitutional rights of the citizen. Where 


It is a provirion essential to | 
and growing out of the comity and good fellow- | 


Jut how is this obligation regarded and | 


_ ance of the Constitution. 
decide against the poor and the forsaken. 


|, Federal Government, because the surrender of fu- 
| gitives from service was an obligation imposed 


|| blood of thousands and the sufferings of centu- 





| damned.’ 
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when this law is complained of, as unfair, unjust, | 
and unconstitutional, Senator Mason replies: 


“Tt is a police law of the State; and whether the State || 


has a right to pass it or not, isa matter which the State will | 
determine for itself, and by itself.’ 


Nor is the provision which I have quoted the | 
only portion of,our Constitution which this slave || 


Democracy tramples under foot. We have sacred | 


guarantees in that instrument in behalf of free || 


speech, free thought, and a free press, and yet to- | 
day Democratic postmasters rifle mails and vio- | 
late the sanctity of private correspondence. To- 


day a system of espionage prevails which would || 
disgrace the despotism and darkness of the middle |) 
The vite x which refuses to recount.|| 


ages, 
the blessings and sing the praises of slavery is | 
committed to the flames. he press that refuses | 
to vilify the memory of the fathers is taken by a | 


ruthless mob and engulfed beneath the waters. || 


The personal safety of the traveler depends not 
on his deeds, but upon his opinions. And these 
outrages are daily committed under the rule of 
the Democracy, because that party has taken | 
under its guardian care an institution which can 
only exist and prosper at the sacrifice and expense 


slavery is there can be no free speech, no free 
thought, no free press, no regard for constitutions, 
no deference to courts. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as a further indication of 
utter disregard for constitutional right, look at the 
infamous enactment which the Democracy have 
placed upon the statute-book, in the shape of a | 
fugitive slave law. That law not only makes | 


charity a crime and hospitality a felony, but it || 


strikes down the very safeguards of personal lib- 
erty. It creates judicial officers in express defi- 
It offers them bribes to 
It isa 
usurpation of legislation never conceded to the 


upon the States. It denies the writ of habeas 
corpusand the right of trial by jury—boons which 
were wrung from the hands of despotism by the 


ries. As acitizen of Michigan, I glory in the fact | 
that my State has, by counter legislation, vindi- 





cated the sovereignty of the State, and protected 
the personal liberty of the citizen. Whilst the 
Democracy degrades itself to the bidding of the 
slave power, the Republican party rises to a due | 
appreciation of its mission, as the conservator of 
right and the defender of constitutional guarantees. 
And, to pass along hastily to the next proposi- 


tion, I shall convict this counterfeit Democracy of || 


eerie to the Union of these States by evidence 
which no man willattempt toimpeach, for it comes 
from their own lips. While the Republican party 


| clings with unswerving fidelity to the Union and 
| the Constitution, the Democracy is as disloyal to 


the one as it is faithless to the other. This Hall 
yet echoes with the menaces of disunion which 
the accepted leaders of the Democracy thundered 
in the ears of their colleagues and constituents. 


|The word has gone forth that this Government 


cannot be a Government of a majority, expressing 
its will under the forms and requirements of the 
Constitution. We are told that, when this Gov- 
ernment is administered in accordance with the 
policy of its founders, *‘to establish justice,”’ 
** promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty,’’ then the parricidal arm of 
disunion Democracy will rend it in twain. You 


and I, Mr. Chairman, heard the gentleman from || 


Georgia [Mr. Crawrorp] declare: 


** Now, in regard to the election of a Black Republican 
President, l have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of 
every Democrat on this floor from the State of Georgia; we 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black RKepubli- 
can President.” [Applause from the Democratic bench 
and hisses from the Republicans.}] I repeat it, sir—and 
have authority to say so—that no Democratic Representa- 
tive from Georgia on this floor will ever submit to the inau- 
guration of a Black Republican President. [Renewed ap- 
plause andhbisses.}” * * * *  *'The most con- 
fiding of them all, sir, are for ‘ equality in the Union or in- 
dependence out of it ;’ having lost all hope in the former, 
I am for ‘INDEPENDENCE NOW AND INDEPENDENCE FOR- 
ever!” 

And we heard his colleague [Mr. bsg 
declare that when a Republican President shal 
have been elected— > 

“ The time will have come when the South must and 
will take an unmistakable and deeided action, and that 


then, ‘he who dallies is a dastard, and he who doubts is 
I need not teli what I, as a southern maa, will 
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do—!I think I may safely speak for the masses 
ple of Georgia—that when that event happens, they ing 

Judgment, will consider it an overt act, a declaration pl 
war, and meet immediately in convention, to take into con 
sideration the mode and measure of redress. That is ~~ 
position ; and if that be treason to the Government mak» 
the most of it.” ; 4 


We also heard the gentleman from Mississ 
(Mr. McRae,] speak for the Democracy o 
State in a similar contingency: 

““T said to my constituents, and to the people at the can. 
ital of my State,on my way here, that if such an event dud 
occur, while it would be their duty to deterinine the course 
which the State would pursue, it would be my privilege to 
counsel with them as to what I believed to be the proper 
course ; and I said to them, what I say now, and will gj. 
ways say in such an event, that my counsel would be to 
take independence out of the Union in preference to the 
| loss of constitutional rights, and consequent degradation 

and dishonor, in it. -That is my position, and it is the po- 
sition which [ know the Democratic party of the State of 
Mississippi will maintain.’’ ; 


| And the gentleman [Mr. De JaRNETTE] who 


of the peo- 


ippi, 
f his 


represents the Democracy of the Richmond dis- 
| trict, said to us, in reference to Witiiam H. 
SEWARD: 

* You may elect him President of the North, but of the 
South never. Whatever the event may be, others may dif- 
| fer; but Virginia, in view of her ancient renown, in view 
of her illustrious dead, and in view of her sic semper ty- 
rannis, will resist his authority.”’ 
| But it is useless to multiply quotations of this 
| character. I shall give but one more, and that is 
important mainly from the fact that it comes to us 
from the State of Texas, a State which is hard] 
yet warm in the embraces of its sisters; a State 
which talks valiantly in one moment about arrest- 
, ing the wheels of yovernment, and in the next 
moment asks imploringly of that same Govern- 
ment for additional protection against the incur- 
sions of its border Indians. 

The extractderives additional significance from 
the fact that it fell from the lips of a candidate for 
Speaker, who received the votes not only of south- 
ern but also of northern Democrats. On the 27th 
of January last, the member from Texas [Mr. 
Hamiton] said: 

** Whatever may be said by some to maintain it at all 
hazards, I believe that a dissolution of the Union is this 
day upon us. The Union, sir, is being dissolved now. It 
may be in the power of the conservative elements of this 
House to arrest it; but thatcannot be done by the election 
of a Black Republican Speaker. I believe that I represent 
as conservative a constituency as any gentleman upon this 
floor; a people who are as devoted tothe Union ; a people, 
sir, who have, I think, manifested that devotion by as much 
liberality and unselfishness, by yielding up what no other 
State in this Union has yielded, a separate and independent 
nationality, in order to participate in this Confederacy which 
we all profess so much to love; and yet that same State, 
that same people, arc now solemnly resolving that it is 
better that the wheels of Government should be arrested 
where they are to-day, and no organization ever effected, 
than that the candidate of the Republican party shall be 
elected, and placed in the Speaker’s chair.” 

We well recollect, Mr. Chairman, that these 
disunion sentimerits were uttered here, not only 
unrebuked, but that they were welcomed by the 
approving nods, the congratulations, the ap- 
plause of Democrats, both on this floor and in the 
crowded galleries. They have their parallel in 
kindred sentiments which are avowed outside of 
this Hall by members of the same organization. 
They boldly proclaim that if the coming presi- 
dential election results as the slave ee desires, 
then the election is binding upon them and upon 
us; but if otherwise, then they will dissolve the 
Union and tear the Constitution into fragments. 

There may be men so craven in spirit that they 
will be deterred from voting their honest convic- 
tions by threats, but they are not found in the 
Republican ranks. The man whoallows a men- 
ace to control his a is only fit to be a slave. 
You have allies at the North who hve sacrificed 
much of consistency, much of self-respect, much 
of manhood, in submitting to your dictation; and, 
perhaps. these mutterings of disunion may com- 
pel more concessions, more humiliation from them; 

ut the Republican party, laughing to scorn such 
menaces, and guided by the old landmarks which 
the experience of the past has hallowed, will travel 
in the old path, illumined as it is by conscience 
and by duty. I[f the popular verdict is against 
them, they submit cheerfully in the future as they 
have in the past. Ifthe popular verdict is against 
you, they entertain no apprehensions but that 
you will submit also. , : 

I have but a few moments left in which to refer 
to the position which the Democracy occupy 11 
relation to the great interests of free labor in this 
land. In the contest between capital and labor, 
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